








Bank Building’s Gander and First in St. Louis’ McDonnell 


and Be Sure! 


Loan OFFICERS everywhere consider a Lawrence Field Warehouse 


ee 


Receipt as much a synonym for “security” as a Certified Check. They 
know that $1,000,000 in legal liability and fidelity bonds — in each of 
more than 2500 Lawrence Field Warehouse locations—are back of every 
Lawrence receipt. 

And these bank officers like the way Lawrence does business. The 
Lawrence IBM Commodity Collateral Report, for example, is electron- 
ically compiled to keep loan officers always informed on current inven- 


tory values. It also reduces the cost of servicing loans. 


Specify Lawrence — and be SURE! 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - + » IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR W RENCE WAREH — (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2,11]. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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mazing New Lawn Machine 


Does the Work of 10 Men 


Now one unskilled operator can mow, mulch, 
re-seed, aerate, roll, fertilize, and kill 
weeds, crabgrass, and insects—all at the same time! 
—and for as little as $23.96 yearly per lawn! 


HIS IS THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT 

of the dawn of a new era in lawn care. 
Soon home owners across the land will be 
able to order complete lawn service, includ- 
ing labor, for what they now pay for lawn 
supplies alone . . . and get a far better lawn 
in the bargain! And enterprising dealers who 
are quick to offer this new service will cut 
themselves a slice of 2 new multi-million 
dollar market. 


What the ““LAWN-SCAPER” Does 


The revolutionary new scientific develop- 
ment which makes this possible is a new all- 
in-one machine called the LAWN-SCAPER. 
It does for lawns what the invention of the 
combine did for harvesting grain. In one 
single operation, and with a single unskilled 
operator, it does all the important lawn jobs 
that previously required a number of different 
machines or tools. 


Fine Profit Possibilities for Operator 


Traveling at the average speed of four miles 
an hour, it mows—mulches—aerates—ferti- 
lizes—-re-seeds—rolls—and controls weeds, 
crabgrass, mosquitoes, grubs, and insects— 
all at the same time! The machine can cover 
an acre an hour. Using the very latest scien- 


tific principles of lawn feeding and care, it 
can build and maintain a velvety green 
“golf course lawn” with only five or six 
service calls per year. One man can care for 
300 average-size lawns a year! The yearly 
cost to the home owner is as little as $23.96 
for a front lawn—on which the operator 
will gross as much as $20. 

With your intimate knowledge of your 
community, you may know the very man or 
business that could recognize and take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENERS will welcome 
this revolutionary new concept of automatic 
lawn care. But its possibilities do not stop 
there by any means. 

COAL AND OIL DEALERS, or any other 
business which needs to balance its busy win- 
ter activity with an equally busy summer 


can now easily offer lawn care as a profitable 
new division. 


GASOLINE SERVICE STATIONS will find 
it very convenient and profitable to offer home 
owners lawn service as well as car service. The 
same is true of other types of business whose 
employees often have free time at certain 
periods of the day. 


ANYONE WITH CAPITAL TO INVEST 
should consider the possibility of purchasing 
a number of machines and using salaried 
operators. Not that any large amount of 
capital is really required— 


A ONE-MAN BUSINESS 22, be started 


with just a few hundred dollars, and can be 
built up to yield a good five-figure yearly 
income. A LAWN-SCAPE service is ideal for 
a man of modest means who is looking for 
“a business of his own.” 

If you know someone who would thank 
you for informing him of this opportunity, 
why not give him our address and ask him 
to write us for full details? Or perhaps you 
would prefer to write us yourself for com- 
plete information, and pass it along to in- 
terested persons. Address: President of the 


LAWN-SCAPER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Bank reference: The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City 


Suite 2300 B, 11 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N, Y. 















From Where We Sit.... 


The ‘Agricultural Depression”’ is a Bogus Issue 


Little is presently known about 
the manner in which the situation 
with reference to political candi- 
dates and issues will be shaping up 
a year hence. But there is in that 
little one distinctly disquieting 
note. We refer to the false doctrine 
that is so persistently advocated 
as the one formula by which the 
nation’s agriculture can be made 
to prosper. 

That this subject should be all 
cluttered up with political over- 
tones is deplorable in the extreme, 
but they are not of our making. The 
questions involved concern them- 
selves almost exclusively with ele- 
mentary economics, and it is only 
as sound economic principles are 
applied to their solution that cor- 
rect answers will be found. 

The situation, in short, appears 
to us to call for a clear cut pres- 
entation of all the facts, and such 
a presentation will be found in this 
magazine under the by-line of True 
D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture and president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Mr. 
Morse has behind him a fine record 
of service to the farmers of the 
United States, and, while he is a 
part of the Administration, he is 
manifestly far more concerned 
about stating the facts bearing on 
the economic welfare of the farmer 
than he is about uttering effusions 
of politically inspired nonsense. 

It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent, as we enter upon another 
period of vote counting, that any 
economic considerations that stand 
in the way of victory at the polls 
must play a secondary role, while 
politics takes the center of the stage. 
This circumstance, however, does 
not alter the fact that every viola- 
tion of economic law carries with it 
its own inevitable penalty. We are 
no more able to make mistakes 
with impunity in this area of hu- 
man activity than in any other. 

There is more at stake in the 
present controversy regarding the 
adequacy of the administration’s 
agricultural program than the price 
level of a few basic commodities. 
It is more largely a test of our 
capacity for self-government than 
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a mere weighing of the merits or 
demerits of one side or the other 
of the various points at issue, 
whether viewed from the stand- 
point of their political or their eco- 
nomic implications, or both. 

Taken as a reflection of that 
capacity, our handling thus far of 
the whole question of agricultural 
price supports is far from encour- 
aging. We’ve taken one tiny step 
in the right direction, as matters 
stand, and the demagogues are 
making a diligent effort to take us 
right back to the point of begin- 
ning. The idea seems to be that 
we can safely turn’ the whole job 
of legislating agricultural pros- 
perity over to a group whose sole 
qualification for the job is a tre- 
mendous urge to gain and hold 
public office. 

Comes now a conference of five 
Republican governors and agricul- 
tural leaders of that political faith 
from three other midwest states 
from which has emanated a policy 
statement in which the Eisenhower 
administration is urged to adopt 
short term emergency measures to 
aid farmers as quickly as possible. 
A government pork buying program 
to bolster hog prices is reported to 
have been strongly urged in the 
course of the conference. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
surveys have for some time clearly 
indicated an impending large sur- 
plus of pork and pork products, and 
here and there will be found a 
producer who has had the perspi- 
cacity to materially reduce or close 
out his inventory of hogs and wait 
out this period of glutted markets. 
Others have been faced with the 
necessity of making some disposi- 
tion of their feed supplies, and 
chose hog production as the best 
available alternative. It is to be 
feared that many others simply 
ignored the signs. 

If the signs portending over- 
production aren’t heeded, there is 
only one way in a free economy 
to bring those ignoring them into 
line, and that is to let our pricing 
mechanism do the work that is cut 
out for it. We freely admit that a 
counsel of perfection is utterly in- 


find, in due course, that certain 


appropriate to this discussion, ang! 
that we must accept as a matter @f 
course constantly recurring swings 
in supply and demand relationship, 
of agricultural commodities. ‘ 

But a swing in one direction must 
serve to correct conditions created 
by a preceding swing in the other, 
and to the extent that that result 
can be achieved the resulting 
alternating periods of relatively low 
and high prices will tend to work 
out at a decent average level. A 
program that can only be calculated 
to maintain indefinitely a swing on 
the up side as far as supplies are 
concerned is bound in time to bring 
to bear on the price structure it 
seeks to support an overwhelming 
downward pressure. 


It is to be expected that we will 






































industries other than agriculture 
have greater production facilities 
than are needed to supply the then 
prevailing demand for their prod- 
ucts, and it is a foregone conclusion 
that they will have to make such 
adjustments of production and 
prices as seem most advantageous 
in the light of existing conditions 
when that time arrives. Govern- 
ment support of prices will bh 
clearly out of the question for al- 
together obvious reasons. 


Clarence B. Randall, in his excel- 
lent book entitled ‘“Freedom’s 
Faith,” has this to say about im- 
proper restraint on competition by 
illicit price agreements and the 
like: 

“There are two incentives to ef- 
fort in production under our sys- 
tem: hope of gain, and fear of loss. 
Both are vital. Remove either, and 
the economy will go dead... . Fear 
of loss is the offset to hope of gain, 
and equally important.” 

We know that’s the way it is, 
and there are increasing indica- 
tions that the American farmer is 
quite unwilling to trade his herit- 
age of freedom for a lot of false 
promises based on false premises. 
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It’s the Difference in People 


A non-participation in the in- 
stitutional affairs of [the U.S. busi- 
ness man’s] industry indicates 
something less than an active in- 
terest in the general advancement 
of his business—and by the same 
token a non-participation in na- 
tional affairs today indicates some- 
thing less than an active interest 
in the well-being of the country. 

Teddy Roosevelt once said in an 
address at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
that the difference between a 
democratic republic, such as ours, 
and any other kind of state, was, 
in effect, a difference in people and 
how they behaved. 

“Under other forms of govern- 
ment,” he said, “under the rule of 
one man or of a very few men, the 
quality of the rulers is all im- 
portant. But with us, success or 
failure will be conditioned upon 
the way in which the average man 
does his or her duty. The average 
citizen must be a good citizen if 
our republics are to succeed... .” 

. . We owe it to our pocket- 
books to inform ourselves about 
the Hoover Commission report—and 
it is part of our obligation as good 
citizens to inform others about it. 
... It would be tragic if this great 
work should be sabotaged by a 
minority that is unwilling to part 
with special benefits that all of us 
are now subsidizing.—William A. 
McDonnell, President of First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, before the 
Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies. 


Buy 
and use 
Christmas 
Seals... 


Fight 
Tuberculosis! 
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Private Placement of 
Corporate Issues 




















These Notes have not been and are not being offered to the publia, 
This appears as @ matter of record only. 


$12,000,000 
General Finance Corporation 
Ten Year 342% Promissory Notes 
due June 15, 1965 


Direct placement of the above Notes has been negotiated by the 
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These Debentures have not been and are not being offered to the public, 
This announcement appears as @ matter of record only 


$38,500,000 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 


Twenty-five Year 414% Debentures, Series 1 
due June 1, 1980 










| Associates Investment Company 
$25, 







000,000 314% Promissory Notes due February 15, 1970 
$12,000,000 334% Subordinated Notes due October 1, 1968 







Direct placement of the above N 
‘otes has been negotiated 
by the undersigned at 100 





Direct placement of the above Debentures has boon negotiated by the undersigned. 
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SUXTY WALL STREET. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Dealers and Underwriters of High-Grade Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Pattern Reversed 


Before 1930 it was not uncommon 
for short-term interest rates to rise 
well above the yields on long-term 
obligations. Since 1930, however, 
the money market has generally 
adhered to a pattern in which rates 
increase as maturities lengthen, 
quality being equal. 

Then one day last month the na- 
tion’s large banks boosted their 
prime lending rate from 3% per 
cent to 3% per cent. (The prime 
rate had been hiked to 3% per cent 
from 3 per cent in August.) Next 
day Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was able to float $30 
million of 40-year bonds at a net 
interest cost of 3.22 per cent—28 
basis points below the new prime 
rate. 


Big Jobs 

While Herbert V. Prochnow was 
vice president in charge of the for- 
eign banking department of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, his 
travels took him to nearly every 
country in.the world. In these coun- 
tries he talked to government lead- 
ers, to bankers and other business- 
men. At home he was in continuous 
touch with exporters and importers. 
In short, he learned first hand the 
ins-and-outs of international trade 





$. SLOAN COLT 
Heading the... 
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SAMUEL C. WAUGH 
Ex-Im Bank chief. 


and overseas investment. 

Last month, at the personal re- 
quest of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, Herbert Prochnow 
became Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, suc- 
ceeding Samuel C. Waugh. In his 
new and exacting post, Mr. Proch- 
now will deal with problems of for- 
eign aid, trade and investment. 

Meanwhile, Samuel Waugh, who 
made an outstanding record at the 
State Department, was sworn in as 
president of the Government’s $5- 
billion Export-Import Bank. Before 
going into public service in 1953, 
Mr. Waugh was for many years 
president of First Trust Co. of Lin- 
coln, Neb. A familiar figure in or- 
ganized banking, he is a former 
president of ABA’s Trust Division 
and a former member of its Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission. 

Succeeding Mr. Prochnow as vice 
president in charge of the banks 
and bankers division at The First 
National Bank of Chicago is Ray- 
mond H. Becker, veteran lending 
officer to the grain, meat packing 
and food industries. 


New Team 
The New York Clearing House 
Association, 102 years old last 


month, elected a new president: S. 
Sloan Colt, president of Bankers 


Trust Co. Mr. Colt succeeds N. Bax- 
ter Jackson, chairman of Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank. Elected presi- 
dent of the powerful Clearing House 
Committee was John C. Traphagen, 
chairman of The Bank of New York, 
succeeding Percy J. Ebbott, vice 
chairman of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

Other Clearing House Committee 
members: Henry C. Alexander, 
president of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
Howard C. Sheperd, chairman of 
The First National City Bank; 
Richard H. West, president of Irv- 
ing Trust Co., and Benjamin Strong, 
president of United States Trust Co. 

For the fifth successive year a 
new high in clearings was reported. 
Clearings for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, added up to $531 
billion, an increase of $14 billion 
over the preceding year. The as- 
sociation now consists of 14 mem- 
ber banks (with 453 branches), the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and seven clearing non-members. 


Moving Up 


J. Cameron Thomson, 65, presi- 
dent of Northwest Bancorporation 
for 22 years, has been elected to the 
newly-created post of chairman of 
the board. Succeeding him as presi- 
dent of the big bank holding com- 
pany is Goodrich Lowry, 43, whose 
family has been associated with 
Banco’s largest affiliate, Northwest- 
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Private Microwave System—Bell 
System microwave equipment 
helps a midwest power company 
operate smoothly, act quickly. 


Telemetering Channels— Electric power moves around interconnected system under guidance 
of dispatchers. Bell System telemetering supervisory control and voice channels permit the 
operators in this load dispatcher’s office to supervise and control the inter-exchange of kilo- 
watts at remote locations 24 hours a day. 


WE SHRINK DISTANCE 


Bell System communications help draw together the far-flung 
units of the nation’s power lines, pipe lines and railroads. 


An increasing part of the 
Bell System’s business is pro- 
viding communications for the 
specialized needs of the nation’s 
power lines, pipe lines and rail- 
roads, As these needs expand, 
so, too, does Bell System service. 


The facilities of these indus- 
tries stretch across great dis- 
tances. Yet they must be able 
to contact any point immedi- 
ately and make information 
available quickly from one end 
of the line to the other. 


All require quick, reliable 
communications, Yet each has 
specialized problems. We tailor 
our communication services to 
fit their exact individual needs. 


Bell Telephone System B 


The Bell System can meet all 
their communications require- 
ments. Among the things we 
provide are: 


Private Line Telephone Services 
Teletypewriter Service 
Mobile Radio Facilities 


We also supply the channels for: 
Telemetering 
Supervisory Control 
Industrial TV 
Facsimile 


And we are continually de- 
veloping new and better serv- 
ices for all types of businesses. 
We want to help them meet the 
new communications problems 
that accompany their change 
and growth. 
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Mobile Telephones for Pipe Liners—It is important 
that field men in the pipeline industry be able to 
make reports immediately and on the spot. Bell per 

System provides mobile facilities for their irucks 1954 
and cars. crea: 





Teletypewriter Cuts Rail Schedules—An extensive 
Bell System teletypewriter system is enabling hal! 


one eastern railroad to cut Chicago to New York 
freight schedules up to 24 hours. Advance in- 
formation speeds up train departures. 
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ern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
since its organization in 1872. 


Mr. Lowry started his banking 
career in 1936 in the trust depart- 
ment of Northwestern National, 
where during the next nine years 
he specialized in trust investments. 
In 1945, he was transferred to the 
bank’s commercial loan division 
“A” (grain, milling, foods, finance 
companies, mail order houses, de- 
partment stores, investment deal- 
ers). Six years later he was elected 
executive vice president and a di- 
rector. 

Cameron Thomson went to work 
for Northwestern National in 1907. 
In 1929, he was named vice presi- 
dent, general manager and a direc- 
tor of Northwest Bancorp. Four 
years later he was elected president. 
On the national scene, Mr. Thomson 
is a trustee and vice chairman of the 
articulate Research and Policy 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and chairman of its subcom- 
mittee on fiscal, monetary and debt- 
management policy. 

At last report, Banco had 72 af- 
filiated banks in seven states with 
total deposits of $1.6 billion. 


For Many, the Best Ever 


Nine-month earnings reports 
show that the nation’s large banks 
have been doing very well indeed. 
For many banks the first three 
quarters of 1955 were the best ever. 

Net operating earnings of 18 re- 
porting banks during the first nine 
months (see table) averaged 16 
per cent higher than in the like 
1954 period. Responsible for in- 
creased operating income were: 


®* A greater volume of loans. On 
June 29, for example, loans of 
weekly reporting member banks in 
leading cities were up 12 per cent 
from a year earlier; on September 
28, such loans were up 18 per cent. 


* A higher average rate earned on 
earning assets. Large New York 
City banks, for example, charged 
business concerns an average of 
3.48 per cent for short-term loans 
during the first half of September. 
That’s an increase of % per cent 
over the average rate in the first 
half of September a year earlier. 
And the average rate on term loans 
was 3.45 per cent, compared with 
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J. CAMERON THOMASON 
Chairman of the board. 


3.17 per cent in September 1954. A 
higher average rate was earned on 
securities, too, reflecting better 
yields and a general lengthening of 
maturities. 


© A larger volume of trust and 
foreign business, which resulted in 
improved commission and fee in- 
come. Bankers Trust Co., for ex- 
ample, reports a 6 per cent increase 
in such income. 

Meanwhile, operating expenses 


continued to rise, partially offsetting 
higher gross incomes. Typical is 
the experience of Irving Trust Co., 
which reports nine-month operating 
expenses up 12 per cent from a year 
earlier. 


Higher net operating earnings, in 
turn, were partially offset by losses 
on security transactions. Last year, 
in contrast, nets were swollen by 
large security profits. Take Guar- 
anty Trust Co., which last year rang 
up security profits of more than $10 
million in the first nine months. 
For the corresponding period this 
year, Guaranty reports a loss on 
securities of $383,000. 

Widespread tax-switching, how- 
ever, has left most banks in an im- 
proved position taxwise and at the 
same time has added to future earn- 
ing power. 


Unique Financing 


In an entirely new type of in- 
terim financing, the Allegheny 
County (Pa.) Sanitary Authority 
last month negotiated a $100-mil- 
lion, four-year bank loan. Purpose 
of the loan is to permit the authority 
to start work immediately on a vast 
new sewage disposal system to serve 
Pittsburgh and 66 other municipali- 
ties over an area of 180 square 
miles. 

(Continued on page 56) 


NINE MONTH NET OPERATING EARNINGS 


(Adjusted) 
In Milions Per Share 
1955 1954 1955 1954 

Bankers Trust Company $13.5 $12.4 $3.38 $3.10 
Bank of New York 2.1 1.9 12.93 11.67 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 2.0 LZ 2.28 1.91 
Chase Manhattan Bank 31.6 27.6 2.63 2.30 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 12.3 11.33 2.66 2.40 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 2.0 1.7 5.09 4.62 
First National Bank of Boston 

& Old Colony Trust Company 10.0 9.1 3.58 3.26 
First National City Bank of NY 

& City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 30.8* 24.5* 3.08* 2.45* 
Franklin (Square) National Bank 3.0 2.2 2.02 1.80 
Guaranty Trust Company 17.9 15.4 3.58 3.08 
Irving Trust Company Ta 6.5 1.50 1.30 
Manufacturers Trust Company 11.9 10.8 4.72 4.28 
Marine Midland Trust Company 2.4 2.0 2.30 1.94 
J. P. Morgan & Company 4.6 3.4 15.45 11.41 
National Bank of Detroit 8.1 6.7 3.61 3.00 
National City Bank of Cleveland ais 38 3.54 3.12 
New York Trust Company 4.3 4.1 3.56 3.42 
Peoples First National B&T Co. 2.6 2.4 3.30 2.97 


*As The First National Bank's earnings through the merger date (March 30, 1955) did not accrue 
to shareholders of The First National City Bank, such earnings are not included in these figures. 
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ELECTRONIC RECORDING MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


Fe ee 
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: Pevevasere u \ ERMA is a machine... conceived and developed by bankers 
. for the service of banking. 
a mo) ame With ERMA in operation, a bank will for the first time 
(yar PAE T f utilize the wizardry of modern electronics to perform large 
oe eee scale bank bookkeeping. 


nt 


venice a ERMA will perform with lightning speed and complete 
accuracy the complex chores of crediting deposits, debit- 
ing withdrawals, recording new balances (at the same time 
checking for hold or stop-payment orders) and do the en- 
tire job in one tenth of a second! ERMA will also remember 
the details of all transactions and, at the end of the month, 
turn out a complete printed statement of every account. 
ERMA was developed by Bank of America after more 
than five years from an idea first suggested by one of the 
Bank’s executives. The first ERMA will serve BankofAmerica 
branches in San Jose, California. It will be followed by others. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RUST 482 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL OLPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Like 
technical 
facts? 

ERMA contains 34,117 
diodes, 7,879 vacuum tubes and 
1,000,000 feet of wire. It generates 
enough heat every hour to warm 3 
eight-room homes and is cooled 
by its own air conditioning 
system capable of manu 
facturing 25 tons of 
ice per day 
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Will President Eisenhower run for a second term, after all? More and more 
GOP leaders are regaining hope that he will. Wishful thinking? Perhaps. But 
they can cite numerous cases of other heart-attack victims returning to top 
jobs in government and industry. 

These Republican leaders say the President may feel he needs another four 
years in which to further his drive for world peace. Always a good soldier, 
they reason, he would put this consideration ahead of his personal wishes. 





Should Mr. Eisenhower “decline renomiation, expect _a dark-horse boom among 
bankers and other business leaders for Treasury Secretary Humphrey. 

There would, of course be major political handicaps to overcome. In the 
first place, even though George Humphrey is one of the ablest and most powerful 
men in the Administration, he is not well known to the public, has never, in 
fact, run for elective office. 

Another political handicap is Mr. Humphrey's "big business" background. 
(Before joining the Eisenhower team, he was head of the coal-iron-steel empire 
of M. A. Hanna Co. and a director of numerous other corporations including The 
National City Bank of Cleveland.) Humphrey boosters note, however, that Adlai 
Stevenson and Averell Harriman are wealthy men, too. 

Also against the Treasury chief as a candidate is his age. He's 65, seven 
months older than Ike. Right now politicians are very age conscious. 












Looming large on the plus side is the record George Humphrey has made 


during his three years_in Washington. He has, with few exceptions, handled 
fiscal-monetary-credit policy with a sure, deft hand; he has been one of the 


two or three top advisors to the President on about every big issue, economic 
or otherwise, and he has shown a rare (for a businessman) political acumen. As 
Mr. Eisenhower put it: "When George speaks, all the rest of us listen." 






Lines for the upcoming battle over farm price supports were firmly drawn 
last month. Leading Democrats, including Messrs. Stevenson and Harriman, again 


plumped for rigid 90-per-cent-of-parity supports. The Administration, in reply, 
reaffirmed its solid backing of Agriculture Secretary Benson and his flexible 
props. (For Under Secy. Morse's size up of the farm situation, see page 12.) 























A House committee is studying the general subject of Treasury tax and loan 
accounts in banks....A permanent plan to render financial aid to communities 
stricken by disaster is being worked out by SBA, ABA and state banker associa- 
tions....SEC is making a study of unlisted companies that would be affected by 
over-the-counter legislation introduced last session....A. K. Scheidenhelm, 
onetime VP of State Bank & Trust Co. of Evanston, Ill., was named executive 
director of SEC. (For two more top banker appointments here, see page 5.) 
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Forget all you ever knew ab har 


(Because this one does more work in less thith | 


Whatever you want in a bank bookkeeping machine, the new Burroughs 
Sensimatic has more to offer! Especially designed for commercial 
account posting, it’s easiest to use and fastest by far. Operators like 
the Sensimatic because they can learn to operate it so easily. 


Four big reasons why the Sensimatic is a boon to banks! 











Faster form handling. A smooth one-hand Faster indexing. The entire keyboard is 
motion puts the form into the open carriage, designed for faster, more positive indexing— 
positions it to the last line of posting—perfectly with scientifically improved slope and height, finger- 
aligned for the next operation. tip key fit, and swift, uniform key depression. 










Faster motor bar selection. The Sensimatic’s 
exclusive construction assigns a single major 
function to each motor bar. Operator decisions are 
reduced and posting is simplified. Both — and 







Faster, more automatic carriage movement. 
Carriage opens automatically, closes at the 
touch of the motor bar, tabulates forward or 
return, and completes posting. New amounts are 
















efficiency are greatly increased. 


indexed as machine computes. 


But wed need a whole book to tell you all about the Sensim 


That’s right. There are so many other Sensimatic Now. 
advantages that it would take a book. A few others are: 
automatic check count, automatic register totaling, date 
lock, list-posting tape, and activity counter . . . all well 
calculated to save time and money. Built on Sensi- 
matic’s exclusive principle (with interchangeable four- 
job panels that let you switch it from job to job at 
the turn of a knob) this machine is perfectly suited to 
any bank—whether it be-large or small. 


. about that booklet 
on the Sensimatic Bank 
Bookkeeping machine. It’s 
yours for the asking. Call our 
nearest branch, or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


ank bookkeeping machines ! 


th greater ease than any other!) | 


The versatile new 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


bank bookkeeping machine 


WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE’S | Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic” are trade-marks. 





While you were drinking 
your second cup of coffee 
last evening... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 
7500 cash items 


How long did you linger over your It explains why many a check mailed to us in 
second cup last evening? the afternoon by banks from coast to coast be- 
Let’s say 15 minutes. comes available funds the following morning. 
In that brief time, the Continental Ili- We think that’s service. We think it’s 
nois processed about 7500 cash items. service that explains why our several thousand 
Such speed has a real point. correspondents agree so heartily that the Con- 
It means earliest possible presentation. tinental Illinois is the “banker’s bank.” 


PS nar ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
LOCK BOX H CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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‘Agriculture’s Morse Sizes Up— 


THE FARM SITUATION 


NOVEMBER 1955 


In the following article prepared especially for BANKERS MONTHLY, True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture and president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, puts current farm problems in perspective, tells what's being done 


to correct them. 


e 


E SOMETIMES read that 
\W farmers and their families 

have become only a small 
part of the American population 
and that their economic situation is 
not so important to the Nation as 
it once was. The businessman and 
the banker, so this argument goes, 
need not be concerned about condi- 
tions in our agricultural communi- 
ties since farm people make up 
only 13.5 per cent of the population. 
This is a superficial and dangerous 
judgment based only on the num- 
ber of farm families in relation to 
the rest of the population. It ignores 
the true importance of farmers as 
consumers and as producers. 

To produce efficiently, commer- 
cial farmers have to have ma- 
chinery, tractors, oil, gas, fertilizers, 
seeds, chemicals, and the kinds of 
credit available to small business- 
men in cities. Factory-produced 
goods make up from 50 to 60 per 
cent of farm operation expendi- 
tures. About 75 per cent of farm 
family living expenditures are for 
industrial goods and services. 

Farmers also depend on the wide- 
spread system that has grown up 
in the last 50 years to get their 
products to market. This system is 
made up of thousands of business- 
men—and farmers’ cooperatives— 
all of whom have a vital interest 
in the productivity and efficiency 
of farmers. 

As producers, farmers supply the 
rest of the Nation with almost all 
its food and about 60 per cent of 


the raw material used in its eco- 
nomic activities. 

Bankers and businessmen realize 
that the number of farmers in rela- 
tion to total population is not a true 
measure of their economic impor- 
tance. Farmers hold a_ keystone 
position in the economy of the Na- 
tion. Their productivity and well- 
being will determine in large part 
whether our national standard of 
living continues to rise; their pros- 
perity directly or indirectly affects 
banks and businesses in every part 
of the Nation. 

In recent years, our farmers have 
felt the squeeze of falling prices 
and high costs. From the peak farm 


TRUE D. MORSE 


As Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Morse is second in 
authority to the Secretary. He 
assists the Secretary in the gen- 
eral direction of the programs 
of the Department, and acts for 
him in his absence. 

As president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Mr. 
Morse heads the multi-billion 
dollar corporation responsible 
for the direct price support pro- 
grams and related activities of 
the Department. The Corpora- 
tion is authorized by Congress 
to borrow up to $10 billion 
dollars of U. S. Funds. 

Mr. Morse was for many 
years president of the Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


prices in 1951 to January 1953 the 
parity ratio dropped 19 percentage 
points. This was before the present 
Administration took office. From 
January 1953 to the present it has 
dropped another 9 points. From 1947 
to 1954 realized net farm income 
declined nearly 30 per cent. 
Bankers are used to dealing in 
facts, to looking at the whole pic- 
ture and judging the importance of 
its parts. The decline in farm in- 
come from war-time peaks does not 
give a complete nor an accurate 
picture of the situation in American 
agriculture. We need to consider 
certain other basic facts about agri- 
culture that are concerned with 
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national prosperity, farms of low 
productivity, the farmers’ balance 


sheet, administration farm  pro- 
grams, and the proper use of gov- 
ernment agricultural programs. In 
doing so, we will put present farm 
problems in perspective. We must 
see where agriculture really stands. 
We must see the picture whole. 


The high purchasing power of 
our people affects a group of agri- 
cultural producers that are declin- 
ing in number from year to year. 
While net farm income dropped 
nearly 30 per cent from 1947, farm 
population declined about 20 per 
cent. To see what has really hap- 
pened to the income of commercial 
farmers, we have to relate fall in 
income with fall in farm popula- 
tion. In 1954 per capita farm in- 
come actually increased slightly 
over 1953. Income per farmer in 
1954 was 11 per cent more than in 
1950. 3 


Not all our farmers, however, 
work economic units that produce 
any measurable amount of cash in- 
come. Two million farmers on com- 
mercial farms produce 88 per cent of 
our food, fiber, and tobacco. The 
other 3.4 million farms, more than 
half the total, produce only 12 per 
cent. Many of these small units are 
not greatly affected by rises or de- 
clines in price. When people talk 
about average farm income in the 
Nation, they lump together the total 
income of these two types of farm- 
ers—commercial farmers, many of 
whom have incomes comparable 
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FARMERS’ PRICES 


Comparison of Prices for Price-Supported "Basic" Commodities * 
With Prices of All Other Commodities 


“Basic” commodities 


*WHEAT, CORN, COTTON, RICE, PEANUTS AND TOBACCO 
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with incomes of urban people of 
like ability, and small operators 
with few sales and very low in- 
comes. 


There are, of course, two ways to 
measure economic status. One is to 


-Mmeasure income, or the number of 


dollars received; the other is to 
measure the assets, or the number 
of dollars possessed. Farmers’ net 
assets compare well with those of 
non-farmers. This is true even 
when we use an average pulled 
down by including the many farm- 
ers on small units. Farm families 
have an average equity in all prop- 
erty of about $22,000. The figure for 
non-farm families is about $17,000. 


familiar to bankers point to the 
real economic position of a group. 
One of these is the value of real 
estate used in operations. The value 
of farm land is going up. Farm real 
estate prices in July were 5 per cent 
above a year earlier. The average 
per-acre value of farm real estate 
is back at the record level of No- 
vember 1952. 


About 7 out of 10 farmers have 
no mortgage indebtedness, and more 
than 80 per cent of mortgaged farms 
are encumbered for less than 50 per 
cent of conservatively appraised 
value. 


Farm ownership, as a percentage 
of all farmers, stands at a record 
high. Tenancy is low. 





Machinery Purchases Up 20% 

Farmers are buying 20 per cent 
more farm machinery than they 
were last year. 

All these financial facts add up to 
a commercial farm community that 
is basically sound and stable. 

Government policies and the phi- 
losophy of the people who are 
carrying them out have a profound 
effect on the welfare of our agri- 
cultural population. To ignore 
policies of the governing adminis- 
tration would be to ignore a vital 
element in the farm picture. 

We want no part of a defeatest 
attitude toward agricultural prob- 
lems. This defeatism has been char- 
acterized in the past by a philosophy 
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Many other economic indicators 
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of scarcity, price fixing, excessive 
regulations and controls, a forced 
dependence on government, a fail- 
ure to hold and develop markets, 
and fear of competition. Defeatism 
leads to programs that freeze pro- 
duction into uneconomic patterns, 
block free competition, and weaken 
initiative. It promotes endless price 
and administrative regulations that 
hamper and often destroy the com- 
petitive producer. 

We believe that government must 
play a positive role by giving assist- 
ance and services to promote the 
long-range welfare of agriculture. 


The policies of President Eisen-. 


hower and Secretary Benson have 
shown the proper role of govern- 
ment in the economic life of the 
Nation. Our program for agriculture 
is based upon the principles that 
have helped make the United Statey 
the strongest, most prosperous, and 
progressive of all nations. 


A Long Range Program 


We have increased efforts to pro- 
tect our precious natural resources. 
Aid for soil conservation and soil 
building has been expanded. We 
have new and expanded water man- 
agement programs, including the 
Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, which permits con- 
servation measures in small water- 
sheds. New highs in timber produc- 
tion from the national forests have 
been reached, and we are giving 
better protection to all our wood- 
lands, including those owned by 
farmers. 

We are providing increased funds 
for research and education, far more 
than in recent years. Federal agri- 
cultural research appropriations are 
up almost $21 million, an increase 
of 37 per cent. 

The Rural Electrification program 
has been accelerated to give more 
farm electric service, and telephone 
service through the REA is being 
extended to more and more farm- 
ers. Electricity, which is now an 
essential on more than 90 per cent 
of our farms, makes the farmer 
more efficient and increases the 
market for up-to-date equipment 
coming from our factories. 

A sound program is being de- 
veloped for the Great Plains area 
where drought and wind erosion has 
taken a heavy toll in recent years. 
The Department of Agriculture is 
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CASH RECEIPTS FROM BASIC 
COMMODITIES * 
Pércentage ot Total Cash Farm Receipts, 1954 


INCLUDES WHEAT, CORN, COTTON, RICE, PEANUTS, AND TOBACCO. 
SUPPORTED AT 90 PERCENT OF PARITY. 


U. S$. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


providing conservation and credit 
services for farmers in emergencies. 


Last April Secretary Benson 
recommended a program to aid 
farmers on small units and land of 
low productivity, who do not pro- 
duce enough to give their families 
an adequate standard of living. The 
new Rural Development Program, 
as it is called, is moving ahead in 
many States. The Department of 
Agriculture coordinates the pro- 
gram and along with other depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, 
renders such services as are avail- 
able. 

Every rural community and trade 
area should have a part in the new 
Rural Development Program. Each 
has its share of low-income farm 
families and can step up its own 
economic progress by co-operating 
in a constructive endeavor to im- 
prove their financial condition. This 
is a long-range program, and we 
hope to have more resources next 
year with which to assist the States 
in causing it to function more effec- 
tively. 

Exports of farm products have 
been increased, which marks a re- 
versal of the downward trend of 
recent years. These exports were up 
7 per cent in the last fiscal year as 
compared to the year before, and 
they were 11 per cent higher than 
in 1952-53. 


The Department of Agriculture is 
making a vigorous and successful 
attempt to move some of the huge 
stocks of surplus commodities held 





U. S. TOTAL 
24 PERCENT 


WEG. 1800-55(9) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. We have appointed a sales 
manager to supervise this program. 
Our disposal programs in the past 
three years have had increasing 
success: In 1953, we disposed of 


$520 million worth of farm sur- 


pluses; in 1954, $1,424 million 
worth; in 1955, $2,115 million 
worth. These commodities have 
been put into consumer channels 
at home and abroad. 


Rigid Supports Benefit Few 


One of the most vital actions of 
this Administration in the agri- 
cultural area has been the program 
of flexible price supports authorized 
by the Agricultural Act of 1954. 
Through this program Secretary 
Benson has made a courageous and 
long-needed attack on the problem 
of mounting surpluses and govern- 
ment-sponsored uneconomic pro- 
duction of some basic commodities. 
It will pay us to look closely at the 
old program of rigid price supports 
at 90 per cent of parity because it 
illustrates the dangers to farmers 
and to the whole economy of ill- 
advised government action. 


When this Administration came 
into office, it was confronted with a 
large and fast-growing inventory of 
various farm commodities, with 
falling farm prices, and with a law 
that forced us to support the so- 
called basic commodities, like cot- 
ton, wheat, and corn at 90 per cent 
of parity. These basic crops bring 
all farmers only about 24 per cent 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT AGRICULTURE 


Farm ownership is at a record high. A smaller proportion of our 
farmers are tenants than ever before in history. 


Total value of all farm assets is $163 billion, down $3 billion from 
peak. 


Total debt of farmers is $18 billion up $2 billion from 1953. 

Debt of farmers is 11 per cent of their assets. 

Farmers own enough quick assets such as cash and bonds to more 
than pay their debts. 


(These are totals and do not reflect individual farm debt situa- 
tions.) 


About 7 out of 10 farmers have no mortgage debts. 
Over 80 per cent of mortgaged farms are mortgaged for less than 
50 per cent of market value. 


Over % were mortgaged for less than 30 per cent of value. 
Foreclosures are low—nearly the lowest on record. 


Land values are at a record high and going up. After a 3-year de- 
cline, the average per-acre value of farm real estate is now back 
at the record peak level of November 1952. 


Farm machinery pyrchases are up over 20% as compared with last 
year. 


“Basic crops’’ bring farmers about 24 per cent of their income. 
Present government investment in price supports tn basic crops 
is $6 billion. 


The total of accumulated government surpluses and support loans 
is $7 billion. ; 


Basic crops bring farmers 10 per cent or less of their income in 15 
States; 15 per cent or less of their income in 23 States. 


Costs of ‘Programs Primarily for Stabilization of Farm Prices and 
Income” in recent years have been: 


1950—$487 million 1953—$ 330 million 

1951—$624 million 1954—$ 963 million 

1952—-$306 million 1955—$1,300 million (Estimate) 
Exports reached the peak during the 1952 fiscal year of $4.053 

billion 

In the 1953 fiscal year it dropped 30 per cent to $2.819. 


In the 1955 fiscal year it increased 11 per cent over 1953 to $3.143 
billion. 


Farm surplus disposals by the government in recent fiscal years have 
been: 
1953—$ 520 million 
1954—$1,424 million 
1955—$2,115 million 


Butter surplus stocks are down—from 466 million pounds to 114. 
Cheese surplus stocks are down—from 436 million pounds to 274. 
Non-fat dry milk solids stocks are down from 599 million to 33. 


The parity ratio dropped 19 percentage points from the 1951 peak 
to January 1953. 

It has since declined 9 points to 85. 

Thus far in 1955 it has held between 84 and 87. 


Per capita income of farm population from all sources. 
Dropped $66 (7 per cent) from the 1951 peak to 1953. 
Income declined $26 in 1953 as compared with 1952. 
Income increased $3 in 1954. 


Income per farmer is 11 per cent more than in 1950. 


of their income. In 15 States, only 
10 per cent of farm income is de. 
rived from these crops. There are 
23, almost one-half of the states 
that get 15 per cent or less of the 
farm income from the “basic” crops, 
Yet this program, which we in- 
herited, has been proclaimed as the 
way to promote stability and pros- 
perity in American agriculture. 

The $7 billion worth of farm com- 
modities held by the CCC or under 
loan was piled up almost entirely 
while we had price supports at 90 
per cent of parity. Three crops— 
wheat, cotton, and corn—account 
for by far the greatest part of these 
holdings. Huge sums of money have 
been spent on programs to support 
these and other commodities at 90 
per cent of parity. The amount has 
risen in a steady curve from $487 
million in 1950 to $1,300 million in 
1955. But in spite of vast govern- 
ment spending in price support 
operations, prices have been falling. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954, 
permitting flexible price supports 
on certain basic commodities, went 
into effect on this year’s crops. It 
has had nothing at all to do with 
the fall in farm prices over the past 
several years. 


The painful lesson of rigid price 
supports in peacetime is one we as 
a Nation should learn and take to 
heart. This program encouraged 
farmers to produce huge quantities 
of farm commodities for storage and 
not for use. It has benefited a mi- 
nority of farmers at the expense of 
many—and at the expense of all 
agriculture. It has held land, labor, 
and other economic resources in un- 
economic production and thereby 
misused those resources and it has 
not prevented a drop in prices. 

Price supports have a place in 
the agricultural policies of the Na- 
tion. But they must be used as a 
mechanism permitting adjustment 
to changing demands, not as 4a 
method to guarantee the income of 
some farmers. The proper approach 
to price supports is built into the 
Agricultural Act of 1954: Flexible 
supports permit agriculture to ad- 
just to changing markets while pro- 
viding a cushion against serious 
price dislocations. Our policy is to 
use supports at a level as high as 
possible and still move commodi- 
ties to market without loading gov- 
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HERE'S AUTOMATIC 
CHECK COUNT ON A 





GROUP AND GRAND TOTAL MACHINE 


When a group of checks are to be posted to one 
account at the same posting, this versatile Monroe 
Adding Machine totals the list and at the same time 
counts the items, too. 


It is the complete adding machine for all types of 
addition, with the special item-count feature that prints 
the number of checks added, with the group total. 
With its 10-column keyboard, a depression of the split 
and normal key gives the machine a capacity of 999 


in items and 999,999.99 in totaling. A flick of the 
finger normalizes the machine for general ledger 
adding or for larger capacity as needed. 


Whether the job is large or small, this modern ‘'velvet 
touch,’’ full-keyboard adding machine is the favored 
stand-by in many banks today, for use in all depart- 
ments. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Home office: Orange, New Jersey. Sales and Service 
branches throughout the country. 


see The MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING « ADDING *» BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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ernment warehouses with unman- 
ageable surpluses. 

The important question is: What 
do we want our agricultural pro- 
grams to accomplish? Do we want 
to emphasize scarcity in an at- 
tempt to guarantee high prices for 
all farmers? This approach means 
vast programs of government pur- 
chasing—and ultimately the loss of 
much food and fiber. It means a far- 
flung system of severe production 
and marketing controls. It means 
agricultural production that is 
rigidly set and does not respond to 
changing demands. This approach 
ignores the basic fact that farmers’ 
net income is determined not only 
by price per unit, but also by the 
number of units sold and the effi- 
ciency of operations. 

Let us place our faith in the 
dynamic, progressive qualities of 
American agriculture while helping 
farmers adjust to needed changes 
and maintain efficient operations. 
Thus our price programs are de- 
signed to cushion sharp price de- 
clines while permitting the inevit- 
able changes that must take place 
in any dynamic business. We are 
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putting additional resources into 
agricultural research and education 
and into aggressive marketing. We 
are trying to aid farmers with very 
low income who have little chance, 
if any, of improving their opera- 
tions without this special aid. 

No one would deny that Ameri- 
can agriculture is going through a 
period of difficult adjustment. We 
are deeply concerned about the drop 
in agricultural prices since early 
1951. Secretary Benson said in a 
recent speech: “We will- seek earn- 
estly, energetically and constantly 
to do everything that is fair, right 
and economically sound to improve 
this situation. In our determination 
to take constructive action, how- 
ever, we must avoid the pitfalls of 
unrealistic programs which dry up 
markets and work against the long- 


term interests of farmers them- 
selves.” 


Prosperity Eases Adjustment 

This is an era of unprecedented 
prosperity and peace. A prosperous 
nation means that farmers have a 
high income market for their prod- 
ucts. The difficult adjustment in 


agriculture, which has hit hard after 
every war America has fought, is 
being made much easier by present 
national prosperity. The dollar has 
been stabilized. 

Peace and prosperity must be 
carefully planned and_ soundly 
managed. Full employment, high 
industrial activity, and high per- 
sonal incomes, with reduced taxes 
and dollars that retain their value 
result from confidence in govern- 
ment and wise administration. 

The long-range outlook for farm- 
ers is good. Mechanization will con- 
tinue. Farm output will increase 
just about in line with the rise in 
total population. The demand for 
such high protein foods as meats 
and dairy products and for fruits 
and vegetables should increase. 

- This favorable outlook for most 
farmers will depend greatly on 
their maintenance of the sound fi- 
nancial condition I have described, 
their use of new techniques and 
equipment, their adaptation to 
changing markets. It will depend on 
wise, limited government programs 
that encourage efficiency and foster 


new and broader markets. 


RE: TURNPIKE AND TOLL BRIDGE BONDS 


AS SPECIALISTS IN TAX-EXEMPT BONDS, WE ARE 
PREPARED TO SUPPLY YOU WITH INFORMATION 
AND MARKETS ON MANY TURNPIKE AND TOLL 
BRIDGE REVENUE BOND ISSUES. WE INVITE YOU 
TO MAKE FULL USE OF OUR FACILITIES. 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
805 15th Street, N. W. 
District 7-6403 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William Hummer 





Top Washington officials still are maintaining a restrictive credit policy. 


Convinced that the business boom is continuing strong, they do not intend 
to relax controls at the moment. They are increasingly alert, however, for 
the first signs of a-decline in the economy. Should this be perceived, action 
to make borrowing easier and soften interest rates would be swift. 

This was made clear in interviews with the chief architects of monetary 
policy, Under Secretary of the Treasury W. Randolph Burgess and Federal Reserve 


Chairman William McChesney Martin. 
Both told BANKERS MONTHLY that business conditions still are considered very 


prosperous. It was indicated, therefore, that there is no need to ease credit 
at this time. 

But Dr. Burgess and Mr. Martin emphasized the outlook could change suddenly. 
"This is all a moving picture, not a still picture," said Mr. Martin. "What 
applies now may not apply a month from now." 


They gave assurances that the appearance of economic thunderclouds would 
signal prompt relaxation of policy in order to stimulate business activity. 

Meanwhile, there do not appear to be plans to tighten credit further 
unless the economy clearly demonstrates its forceful expansion is continuing. 

New uncertainties have arisen. Mr. Martin noted there was unanimity 
of opinion before the President's illness that policy should be restrictive. 
Now there is diverse opinion. Similarly, a high New York bank official said 
that while companies are not yet deferring financing and expansion, they are 
showing much more caution. 


The meaning of all this to the government securities market is that 
an_ important advance is ruled out, unless the economy recedes. 

On the other hand, any substantial decline may be prevented by several 
supporting forces: 1) reluctance of many investors to sell at prevailing 
levels; 2) anticipation that a return to “easy money" era is more likely 
since Ike's illness; 3) a widespread belief that the current 3% yield on 
long-term Treasuries will not be much surpassed for a long time. 

Prospects are therefore for some stability in intermediate and longer-term 
Treasuries until the next shift in monetary policy. This will occur when 
clouds on the business horizon evaporate and a clear trend can be seen. In 
the interim, short-term rates will continue to respond to seasonal credit 
demand and may well remain near current 25-year highs. 





Dr. Burgess said that the boost last month in the prime rate to 3%% was 
the cumulative result of earlier moves to restrict credit and did not represent 
any change in the current picture. He pointed out that credit naturally is 
more stringent at this time of year. Federal Reserve open-market operations 
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have prevented credit from tightening further, he added. 
The Under Secretary said that if market conditions permit, a longer-term 
issue may be offered in the $12.2 billion December refunding of notes and certif- 
icates. Presumably, conditions would have to ease somewhat from the present 
tightness to make such an offering. 
Dr. Burgess made it clear, however, that stretching out the maturity of 
the debt and placing more of it in the hands of non-bank investors still are 
primary Treasury goals. 
Commenting on offerings of tax anticipation certificates to raise new 
funds, Dr. Burgess said a chief reason for this is that the national debt 
is scraping the ceiling imposed by Congress. He, explained that in event of 
a budget surplus in coming years, the question of reducing the debt or reducing 
taxes should hinge on business conditions. 






























The municipal bond market proved itself to be essentially firm through 
the favorable reception accorded the $415 million Illinois Toll Roads yielding 


3% per cent. This was the largest block of revenue bonds ever sold at 
one time. After some initial hesitation resulting from minor litigation against 
the Road Commission, the bonds were sold out. 

Another giant issue, the $122 million Public Housing Administration 
bonds bearing coupons from 2%% to 2%%, met a moderately good reception. 
Sellers of these federally-backed obligations reported that bonds in the bank- 
maturity range fared well. 

Leading the heavy calendar of issues scheduled to be marketed in coming 


weeks are the $160 million Massachusetts geeneral obligations. These will 
provide an additional big test for the market. 





The heavy supply of tax-exempts makes price improvement unlikely. Good 
demand for many recent large issues, however, points to a fairly steady market. 
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Latest Month Year 












: Report Earlier Earlier 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loanS.....cecececeeeH2Oel $24.6 $21.1 
Loans to brokers and dealersS..cccccccccccsecccseccscsccssses 200 2.4 2.4 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying SecuritieS.....eeeee- 1.2 1.2 1.0 
Real estate Loans. ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccceses 8.0 8.2 7.0 
Other LoanS.ccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccescsesces 908 9.6 7.9 
SEOASUPY DELLS) occa cclcseccsececesterrccswvescecssevovsccsoceoe § LO 1.0 2.6 
Treasury certificates of indebtednesS..cccccccccccccccccccee Led 5 2.4 
TTOEASUTY NOTES. ccccccccccccccccsccccccccsesesccccccccccsseses 8.0 8.2 8.6 
We COVOPOMONE: DONE sb oc scccecesseccvcvescvesseccecosesessece 2066 20.8 23.7 
i Cc es kbd ckbeb ed resbsdnentisdesacesecesicace OF 8.7 8.6 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
Estimated OXCOSS TESETVES. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccy 458 $ 535 $ 762 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve BankS..cccccccccccccccccscccsce 761 888 72 
Yields (per cent) 
Long-term Government bonds (3%s of 1978-83) ....ceccccseeccee 2089 2.95 2.67 
Intermediate Government bonds (2%s of 9/15/72-67)...eeeeeeee 2-81 2.88 2.63 
Three-year Treasury yields (Moody'S)..ccccccscccccccccsscseess Sed 2.67 1.60 
High-grade municipal bonds (Standard & Poor's). ..eccccseeees 2.56 2.60 2.26 
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Statement of Condition October 5, 1955 


Board of Directors 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 
CuesseER M. CAMPBELL 
President, 

the Tribune Company 

J. D. FARRINGTON 
President, Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Compary 
MarsHALt Fiep, Jr. 
Editor and Publisher, 

Chicago Sun-Times 
James B. ForGan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Wa rer M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 


James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livincston 
President 


Hucuston M. McBain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field 4 Company 


BentLtey G. McCLoup 
Banker 


Harry C. Murpuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
4 Quincy Railroad Company 
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Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oares, JR. 
Chhirman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 

WILLIAM Woop PRINCE 
President, Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company of Chicago 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL 
Chairman, 

Inland Steel Company 

GILBerT H. SCRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. Douctas Stuart 
Director, Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WarE 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 4 Co. 


Joun P. Witson 
Wilson & Mclivaine 


Rosert E. WILSON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks > 4 . 
United States Government Obligations . ° 
Other Bonds and Securities . ‘i . ; . 
Loans and Discounts ; 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected . ‘ ° 
Other Assets . . ° ° ° ° 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . ° ‘ ‘ 
Surplus. ‘ é A . . 
Undivided Profits 6 ° 
Discount Collected, but not Earned . 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. . ; . ° 
Bills Payable . . . 
Liability Account of ‘Acceptances 
Time Deposits . ° 
Demand Deposits. 
Deposits of Public Funds 
Liabilities other than those above stated 


$ 638,468, 761.95 
1,796, 043,510.70 


159, 186,606.21 


$ 569,767,109.84 
771,604, 726.22 
156, 191,633.50 
1,248,075, 535.38 
1,526, 498.06 

6, 150,000.00 
2,463, 831.51 
7,776, 708.18 
1,218,5%8.76 


‘$2, 764, 764,611.46 


$ 100,000,000.00 
105, 000, 000.00 
10,657, 272.89 
2,903, 193.12 
29,630,144.01 

20, 000,000.00 

8, 865,955.05 


2,492, 698, 878. 86 
9,167.52 
$2,764, 764,611.45 


United States Government obligations carried at $287,847,638.29 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 





The Facts on : 


Bank Activity in the Stock Market 


How big is the stock market role of commercial banks? In which capacities are 
they most active? What degree of investment discretion do they exercise? 


tions. 


the stock market activities of 

banks, the New York Stock Ex- 
change surveyed 83 leading banks 
across the country, and then pro- 
jected the findings to levels repre- 
sentative of all commercial bank 
transactions reported on the ex- 
change during the two days of the 
survey. 

NYSE’s study shows this: 


T: OBTAIN much needed data on 


e Approximately 40 per cent of all 
institutional volume on NYSE is 
handled through commercial banks 
and trust companies—and their 
share is growing. (Institutions, as a 
group, now hold one-third of all 
shares listed on the Big Board.) 


e Activity on behalf of personal 
trust funds accounts for the largest 
single portion of bank transactions. 
Pension funds rank second, estates 
third. 


e Bank fiduciary transactions are 
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far more important to the market 
than their agency activities. 


e Banks exercise full or partial in- 
vestment discretion over about 86 
per cent of their fiduciary share 
volume. 


e Location of institutional cus- 
tomers served by banks extends far 
beyond the cities in which the banks 
are located. 


On~-the two days of the survey, 
trusts and estates accounted for the 
largest portion—4l per cent—of 
bank share volume (see table I). 
In this connection, banks were sell- 
ers on balance. “Other institutions” 
were involved in 38 per cent of 
total bank activity. In this regard, 
banks were buyers, net. 


Purchases and sales by individ- 
uals for whom banks operated as 
agents (custodian, investment ad- 
visor or in some other non-fiduciary 
capacity) accounted for an esti- 


Now, for the first time, you get detailed answers to these and related quest- 


mated 20 per cent of total bank 
volume. 

Transactions by banks acting in 
a fiduciary capacity accounted for 
63 per cent of bank volume or al- 
most twice aS many shares as 
agency transactions (see table II). 

Transactions on behalf of closed- 
end investment companies, educa- 
tional institutions, religious and 
miscellaneous non-profit organiza- 
tions, and personal holding com- 
panies were almost entirely of an 
agency nature. In the case of pen- 
sion funds, profit-sharing plans, 
mutual funds and foundations, how- 
ever, over 75 per cent of the shares 
bought and sold through banks in- 
volved a fiduciary relationship. 

As trustees, banks exercised full 
or partial investment discretion over 
88 per cent of their personal-trust- 
fund share volume, 97 per cent of 
their estate volume, 95 per cent of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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TABLE I—-COMMERCIAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY | . . . y 3 


TRANSACTIONS BY TYPE OF CUSTOMER 


June 8 & 15, 1955 Save 
Total Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Type of Share of Total of Total of Total 


Customer Volume Volume | Purchases Sales 


xe | (In Thous.) | 
Individuals (Non-Fiduciary) | \ 
Male | 


81.4 10.7% 12.9% 9.0% 
Female 61.9 


.: 6.4 9.6 
Joint Accounts | 11.4 | £5 2.9 0.4 
Sub-Total | 154.7 || 20.4% 19.0% 0 
Trusts & Estates | } | | ON INSURANCE 


(as Fiduciary or agent)* 


Personal Trust Funds $ , : FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Estates 


Common Trust Funds | | ‘ | FINANCED BY BANKS 


Guardianships 


Sub-Total i : WV 

Institutions i] : : 

Tas Fiducieny or agent)* | 1 | Specifically designed for 
Pension Funds | banks dealing. directly with 
Closed-End Investment the public. 

Companies 
Mutual Funds 
Non-Profit Organizations: 
Educational Institutions 
Foundations 
Religious, and Other 
Profit-Sharing Plans 
Personal Holding 
Companies 
Non-Life Insurance 
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Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
| | cost, is equivalent on some 
11 cars, to as much as a 2% 
: , i saving on an unpaid balance. 


Companies 1.0 j Offers time-saving features 


Other 1.6 of a master policy—certifi- 
Sub-Total 38.4% 49.0% 29.9% cates of insurance and sim- 


Grand Total 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% plified rate charts. 
(337,000) | (421,000) A stock company facility 
. Shares Shares | available through your local 
TABLE II—BANK-CUSTOMER RELATIONSHIPS BY TYPE OF |= ™S¥rance agent. 


CUSTOMER wy 
June 8 & 15, 1955 
Type of Beneficial | Degree of 


—rN dD 
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Owner and Total Per Cent Investment Discretion WRITE TODAY 


Bank-Customer Share of Exercised by Bank 
Relationship = | Volume — |__ Total “4 


—_ nelatioostt_ | |__Fot Partial. | None | FOR BOOKLET 21 
iNon-Fiduciory) =| | | eos CHUBB & SON 


Fiduciary {—_ Se — |; o— 
Agent | 154,000| 100.0% || 3.0% | 84.5% 
Total | 154,000 | 100.0% || 3.0% 84.5% 


Trusts and Estates | | | | 
Personal Trust 
Funds | | 

. 


Fiduciary 187,000| 93.6% || 31.6% 


Agent _13,000|_ 6.4 | 0.9 Underwriters 
Total 200,000 | 100.0% || 29.6% 


Estates : 90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Fiduciary | 92,000! 93.9% || 45.1% Branch Offices 
Agent | 6,000] 6.1 — | 7. | 
Total | 98,000 | 100.0% || 42.4% 
Common Trust 
Funds 











Atlanta « Chicago « Dalles 
los Angeles * Montreal ¢ Pittsburgh 











| | Sen Francisco « Toronto « Washington, D. C. 
| | 


(Continued on page 24) 
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ONE BANK 


WITH 37 OFFICES 


SERVES ALL 





ARIZONA 


VALLEY 
LEVEL PU 


































BANK 


Resources $390,000,000 


New Ranke 64th 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


You Need ‘Em ? 
We Get ‘Em ! 


W CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
W SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
W LOAN ACCOUNTS 


Plus- The best personalized 
public relations, sales promotion 
and advertising service avail- 
able anywhere! 


Wood’s “5 in 1” Personal Busi- 
ness Development Service brings 
the bank to residents of your com- 
munity...secures new business... 
encourages use of additional ser- 
vices...reports on what the pub- 
lic thinks about your bank... 
promotes good will through word- 
of-mouth advertising. 


For more details on PBDS and what 
it can do for your bank, write to: 


A. J. WOOD & COMPANY 
Banking Division 
1518 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Chicago Los 


Angeles 















(Table 11 continued from page 23) 























Fiduciary 12,000 | 100.0% || 95.2% 0.2% 
Agent ee ee ee 2 ae 
Total 12,000 | 100.0% || 95.2% 0.2% 
Guardianships 
Fiduciary 1,000 | 100.0% || 38.6% 61.4% 
Agent oie 2 a aes ee 
Total 1,000 | 100.0% || 38.6% | 61.4% 
Institutions 
Pension Funds 
Fiduciary 116,000 | 96.9% || 66.8% | 31.5% 
Agent 4,000 3.1 1.8 3.7 
Total 120,000 | 100.0% || 64.7% | 30.7% 
Closed-End Invest-- 
ment Companies 
Fiduciary oe — —_ _— 
Agent 39,000 | 100.0% — —_ 
Total 39,000 | 100.0% — — 
Mutual Funds 
Fiduciary 34,000| 94.9% _— — 
Agent 2,000 5:1 _— — 
Total 36,000 | 100.0% — — 
Non-Profit Organi- 
Educational 
Institutions 
~~ Fiduciary + 5.5% — |1000%| — 
Agent 8,000| 94.5 i 2.2 97.8% 
Total 8,000 | 100.0% — 7.5% | 92.5% 
Foundations 
Fiduciary 18,000} 76.4% 5.6% 94.4%, seni 
Agent 6,000| 23.6 — a2 77.8 %o 
Total 24,000 | 100.0% || 4.2% | 77.4% | 18.4% 
Religious, and 
Other 
Fiduciary 1,000 5.0% || 48.7% 3.1% | 48.2% 
Agent 22,000} 95.0 — 9.1 90.9 
Total 23,000 | 100.0% 2.4% 8.8% | 88.8% | 
Profit-Sharing Plans 
Fiduciary 12,000} 87.4% 40.1% | 42.6% | 17.3% 
Agent 2,000} 12.6 — — 100.0 
Total 14,000 | 100.0% || 35.0% 37.3% | 2a 
Personal Holding 
Companies 
Fiduciary ce —- a —- om 
Agent 9,000 | 100.0% || 29.3% 1.8%] 68.9% 
Total 9,000 | 100.0% || 29.3% 1.8% | 68.9% 
Other Beneficial 
Owners 
Fiduciary 6,000} 30.0% — ~— 100.0% 
Agent 14,000| 70.0 39.2%, 2.9% |, eco 
Total 20,000 | 100.0% || 34.5% 21% | 63.4% 
TOTAL BENEFI- 
CIAL OWNERS | 
Fiduciary 479,000 | 63.2% || 41.1% 44.6% | 14.3% | 
Agent 279,000 | 36.8 5:3 9.0 85.7 
Total 758,000 | 100.0% || 27.8% 31.4% 1 40.8% 


# Less than 1,000 shares. 








(Continued from page 22) 
their common-trust-fund volume, 


98 per cent of their pension-fund 








volume, and 83 per cent of their 
profit-sharing-plan volume. 
In most instances where banks 


functioned as agents, however, theif 
investment responsibility was very 
limited. Only in the case of per 
sonal holding companies did full 
investment discretion by banks ae 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Regarding a property sale... 
a Horida Ranker writes : 


is Known by the Correspondents it Keeps 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Accepted Symbol of the Modern Bank Now installed in hundreds of beautiful new “Banks of 
the Future” all over America, the famous Mosler 
THE MAGNIFICENT Century Vault Door has won the reputation of being the 


most significant development in bank equipment in 50 

M Oo S L E R Cc E N T U R Y years. It is available, today, with a wide diversity of 
BANK VAULT DOOR distinctive architrave and surrounding wall treatments to 
harmonize with any type of decor your architect proposes. 
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NEW MOSLER “SNORKEL” 
CURB TELLER makes drive-in 
banking service possible 
“right downtown,” 


NEW MOSLER ‘PICTURE 
WINDOWS" FOR DRIVE-IN 
BANKING have finest operate 
ing mechanism. 


Here, before you 


are the products of your own bold vision NEW MOSLER DAY-NIGHT 


° . ’ DEPOSIT SAFE keeps your 
of tomorrow in banking . . . bank “open for business” 


*round the clock. 
e 


Concep 


of modern functional beauty in , 
bakit ‘ a ere NEW MOSLER FLEETWOOD 
anking equipment . . . new con- ; BEES | Wace TELLERS’ COUNTERS have a 
° . ° - as : s om” look— ‘oduce 
cepts of efficiency in bank operation siete ee 


tion line prices. 


. . new concepts of convenient 
‘super service’ for your customers. 
It took both your vision and Mosler’s 


to bring them to reality. MODERN MOSLER REVO-FILE 
gives bank clerks and tellers 
fingertip control over thou- 
sands of cards from sitting 


If you would like details about these new Mosler = ; position. 
concepts for the “Bank of the Future,” write, 

phone or wire The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. 

BM-11 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


THE COMPLETE LINE of 

Mosler Record Safes includes 

Ledger Desk Safes, which 

IF IT’S MOSLER . . . IT’S SAFE protect signature and credit 


cards where they’re used. 
4 
¢ Whe 


Mosler Safe Be 


Company Since 1848 POSIT BOXES are equipped 


with locks capable of over a 
million renter key changes, 


World’s largest builders of ayes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 


built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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Newsmen 
Visit 
Banktown, 
U.S.A. | 





Representatives of the financial press observe at first hand the application 
of a business philosophy that holds firmly to the concept that it is the customer's 


customer that counts. 


letter inviting us to come to St. 
Louis for a two-day editorial 
conference which had been pro- 
jected by the Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation of America. 


|’: an editor’s dream,” said the 


By J. H. PETERS, Editor 


“Here, in a few square miles, is a 
veritable ‘Laboratory of New Ideas’ 
for banking and financial execu- 
tives. Here is every conceivable 
problem, solution, facility, tech- 





A rebuilt city block, as it will appear at completion of remodeling now under way at 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 
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nique . . 
sible.” 

So we had our first thoroughly 
pre-arranged dream. It had its full 
measure of fantasy, but with the 
difference that the fantastic 
promptly became very real. We 
were never wider awake, but saw 
constantly unfolding before us an 
array of bank architectural and 
functional detail that could only 
have been characterized as dream 
stuff a relatively few short years 
ago. 

Our dreams became even more 
real as we found ourselves visiting 
with a group of men who had 
brought to banking a new concept 
in bank construction: Banks should 
be built with a view to serving as 
fully as possible the convenience 
and the needs of the people who 
make them possible—the custom- 
ers; as opposed to the previously 
generally held concept that bank 
buildings should conform, first of 
all, to the banker’s notion of what 
a bank should look like and that 
functional details must somehow 
be made to fit into the pattern thus 
prescribed. We were to hear much 


. and the men respon- 


ABOVE: Executive Vice President Louis J. 
Orabka explains Jefferson Bank project. 
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Unique exterior of building housing American Investment Co.'s national headquarters. 


about that philosophy during our 
two-day visit. 

Kick-off event of the conference 
was a luncheon at which Bank 
Building’s President J. B. Gander 
did the honors. Speaker for the oc- 
casion was Wm. J. McDonnell, 
president of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, who supplied the set- 
ting for what was to follow by 
telling us about some important de- 
velopments that were taking shape 
in the city’s downtown area. 


Mr. McDonnell especially men- 
tioned the activities of a Civic 
Progress group, consisting of 20 
leading businessmen who had 
worked without stint on a program 
dedicated to the revitalization of 
the section in question. They had 
started with a fund of $60,000, con- 
tributed by themselves, and de- 
voted this fund and their own 
energies, without benefit of a paid 
staff of any kind, to the solution of 
their problem. This problem, he 
said, was one that confronted prac- 
tically every old city in the United 
States: the city’s core had ceased 
to grow, while the communities 
surrounding it within St. Louis 
County had grown very rapidly.” 


Fitting very neatly into this pro- 
gram is the remodeling and re- 


*Time magazine recently said in an article 
entitled Flight to the Suburbs, “In the ten 
years from 1940 to 1950 St. Louis’ suburbs 
grew 48 per cent, while the city itself added 
only 6 per cent to its population.” 
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habilitation of Mr. McDonnell’s own 
First National Bank, which has 
taken a “leap of faith,” into the 
future of downtown St. Louis by 
launching a project that will cost 
upwards of $6,500,000, and actually 
amounts to the rebuilding of a 
downtown city block. It will double 
the bank’s facilities and serve to 
streamline all departments and 
services. The building will have 
four entrances, one from each of 
the downtown streets surrounding 
it. Needless to say, the Bank Build- 
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all 


a oe ~ 
aw 
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ing and Equipment Corporation has 
played a major role in the plan- 
ning and execution of this project. 

In suburban Clayton was found 
another “Bank Building’ project, 
the ultra-modern office building of 
the American Investment Company, 
with its inverted pyramid design, 
which was recently completed at a 
cost of $1,500,000. As will be noted 
from the photograph, it is the type 
of structure that automatically gives 
rise to questions. Suffice it to say 
here that although it has been vari- 
ously referred to aga “flying wing,” 
“boat shaped,” or an “upside-down” 
building, itis structurally no more 
complicated thania's uspension 
bridge, ‘and’ employs exactly the 
same principle in the suspension of 
its exterior walls, which are 60 per 
cent glass, from inverted truss sup- 
ports. 

The building’s interior, consisting 
of 3 floors totaling 60,000 square 
feet, is indeed a dream of decor and 
efficiency, and serves as the national 
headquarters of the company and 
its 352 branches operated out of 7 
divisional headquarters of which 
this is one. 

Others of the 35 Bank Building 
projects currently under way in the 
St. Louis area and visited by the 
newsmen include the Jefferson 
Bank and Trust Company, a totally 
new edifice under construction over 
legendary beer cellars; Farm and 
Home Savings and Loan Associa- 


American Investment Building's interior is ‘a dream of decor and efficiency.” 








Manchester Bank has provided 7 drive-up and 2 walk-up windows, along with 70,000 square feet of parking area, for the 85 per cent 
of its customers who arrive by auto. Provision was also made for four additional drive-up windows. 


tion, whose drastically renovated 
Victorian-style building is a down- 
town showplace; and Roosevelt 
Federal Savings and Loan, which 
is already under the necessity of 
expanding its quarters into two ad- 
ditional floors in order to accom- 
modate the business increase which 
followed the recent completion of a 
modernization program. 

Of special interest to readers of 
BANKERS MONTHLY in this age of 
parking problems is the story of 
the Manchester Bank, located at 
the third busiest intersection in St. 
Louis, with 165,000 cars passing in 
each 24-hour period. It is estimated 
that 85 per cent of all people who 
do business at the bank arrive by 
auto, and the 7 drive-up windows 
and 2 walk-up windows provided 


for their convenience in a new 
building completed only last Feb- 
ruary are already crowded. For- 
tunately for the bank and its cus- 
tomers, provision was made for four 
additional drive-up windows. 

Additional parking area was ac- 
quired, increasing the total to 70,000 
square feet. Customers can enter 
from either north or south, and are 
free to make such use of the park- 
ing, drive-up or walk-up facilities 
as best suits their convenience. The 
windows are se arranged as to stag- 
ger the flow of traffic and eliminate 
any possibility of cars lining up at 
any one window. 

Following completion of the new 
structure, the old bank building was 
completely renovated. Alterations 
included new limestone face blend- 


WANT SOMEONE 


UN ANT SOMEONE (7 


LOCATED? 


Specialists in finding the missing since 1924 


517 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


et 


ing with the contemporary lines and 
materials of the addition, the re- 
decoration of board and lounge 
rooms, and the provision of an en- 
larged employee recreation and 
cafeteria area. The over-all cost of 
the program was $750,000. 

The event that struck the spark 
that launched Joe Gander on his 
career of building and equipping 
banks was his shift from a $65-a- 
month job to one that paid only 
$12.50 per week. He had become a 
seller of steel filing cabinets, but 
with the transition he had also be- 
come a planner of files and prompt- 
ly began to consider what ad- 
vantageous use sales. prospects 
could make of his product. That 
quite naturally led into a con- 
templation of the better uses that 
might be made of equipment and 
fixtures in general, and since much 
of his sales work concerned itself 
with banking installations, his 
thoughts turned in that direction. 

Two years later, in 1913, it came 
to his attention that the old St. 
Louis Bank Fixture Company had 
fallen on evil days and was about 
to be sold under the hammer. Joe 
Gander bought the concern, which 
operated out of an alley workshop, 
for $7,600 and promptly changed 
its name to St. Louis Bank Equip- 
ment Company. Associated with 
him in the enterprise from that day 
to this, and presently executive vice 
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president of the company, is Louis 
J. Orabka. 


While they had no formal train- 
ing in the field they had so abruptly 
entered, Gander and Orabka had a 
concept of their proper function in 
that field that led them directly to 
a most intimate knowledge of it. 
To quote Joe Gander, they “ab- 
sorbed the necessary knowledge 
through the pores.” This they did 
by making their customers’ prob- 
lems their own and insisting that 
their customers, in turn, do like- 
wise, thus overcoming, little by lit- 
tle, the traditional concepts men- 
tioned earlier in this article. The 
company’s battle with tradition 
continues to this day, and it has 
been won over and over again as 
one after another of its 3,000 proj- 
ects proceeded from stage to stage 
in its planning. ., 

As the scope of the company’s 
activities widened, it was felt that 
its name should more accurately 
reflect the extent of its operations, 
so in 1939 it became Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation of 
America. It now has 36 projects in 
one stage or another of completion, 
and has been winding them up for 
some time at the rate of one every 
three days. Two hundred projects 
are presently receiving preliminary 
treatment on the company’s draw- 
ing boards, and its staff of 400 
skilled persons, including one of 
the largest architectural.forces any- 
where, is fully occupied. Volume has 
doubled in the past five years, and 
the trend continues. 


The corporation operates three 
foreign subsidiaries which are now 
engaged in designing and super- 
vising construction at various points 
in Mexico, Cuba, and Central and 
South America. From its St. Louis 
headquarters it works through 
branches in six other U.S. cities in 
making available to financial in- 
stitutions throughout the country 
its unique architectural, contract- 
ing, decorating and furnishing serv- 
ices, usually employing local labor 
and construction materials. It has 
its own marble quarry, cabinet 
shop, and carpeting and drapery 
sample rooms. 


All of which goes to show what 
vision, capacity and a sound work- 
ing philosophy can do with a $7,600 
investment in an alley workshop. 
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Alert....to channel 
your business affairs 


You may be assured that your business 
in Utah and the Intermountain West will be 
headed in the right direction when you 
call on Continental Bank. Details are never 


too small for our careful attention. 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 







Growing with the Intermountain West 


Member Federal Reserve System © Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












Rand MSNally to Observe Centennial in ‘56 


Large printing, publishing and map-making firm will mark 100th birthday with 






assembly featuring leading speakers from government, communications and the 


AND MCNALLY & CO., of Chicago, 
R pioneer printing, publishing 

and map-making firm, an- 
nounced last month that it will ob- 
serve the 100th anniversary of its 
founding with special publishing 
events and centennial programs 
throughout the year 1956. 

Best known as the world’s larg- 
est producer of maps, the company 
is engaged in various other types of 
printing and publishing which 
actually account for the larger per- 
centage of its business. The com- 
pany produces more than 250,000,- 
000 maps a year, however, and 
“Rand McNally” has become syn- 
onymous with the word “map.” 

Andrew McNally III, president of 
the company and a great-grandson 
of one of its founders, announced 
that the centennial observance will 
include a two-day program in Chi- 
cago Jan. 5 and 6 to be called “The 
Chicago Assembly” and devoted to 
the theme, “The Challenge of a 
Changing World.” 

Sessions of the Assembly will 
feature leading speakers from the 
fields of government, communica- 
tions and the graphic arts, transpor- 
tation, banking, and education. 

In addition to maps and map 
products, Rand McNally’s printing 
and publishing activities include 
printing more than 5,000,000 rail- 
road timetables, and a majority of 
the railroad, airline, and bus tickets 
in use in the U.S. and many foreign 
countries. 

Rand McNally also produces text- 
books, adult non-fiction, and mil- 
lions of juvenile books each year. 
It is the publisher of “Bankers 
Monthly,” the oldest national news- 
Magazine of finance in America; 
“Bankers Directory,” bible of the 
banking industry; and the “Com- 
mercial Atlas,” the oldest annually 
published reference atlas in exist- 
ence, which is used daily by thou- 
sands of American business houses. 

The company was founded in 
June, 1856, when William H. Rand, 
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graphic arts, transportation, banking and education. 


a printer from Boston, set up a 
printing office over a bookstore at 
what was then 148 Lake St., Chi- 
cago. In 1858, Andrew McNally, 
then 22, came to work in Rand’s 
shop, and the following year the 
printing business was consolidated 


with the “Press and _ Tribune,” 
which became The Chicago Tribune 
on Nov. 1, 1860. Rand operated the 
newspaper’s job printing depart- 
ment, and when The Chicago Tri- 
bune was incorporated on Feb. 18, 
1861, he was head of the mechani- 
cal department and owned a one- 
eighth interest in the paper. 

McNally became foreman of the 
Tribune’s job printing department 
in 1862 while it was under Rand’s 
management. Six years later, in 
May, 1868, the two men purchased 
the Tribune’s interest in its job 
printing department and formed 
Rand McNally & Co. 

The company had established a 
reputation as a specialist in rail- 
road printing and began publishing 
the “Rand McNally Railway Guide” 
in 1871. The railroads’ need for 
maps in their timetables and litera- 
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Challenge of a changing world. 












ture led to the establishment of a 
map-making department, and the 
first Rand McNally maps appeared 
in 1872. 

It was not until 1875, however, 
that the.company began commercial 
map publishing with a “New Map 
and Guide to the Black Hills.” The 
first wall-size “Railroad and County 
Map of the United States” came in 
1876, as did the first ‘Business 
Atlas” (later the “Commercial 
Atlas’’) and the first “Pocket Maps” 
of states and territories. 

The first edition of the Rand Mc- 
Nally “Bankers Directory” came 
off the press in 1872. Its purpose: 
“To furnish the financial and com- 
mercial world with a reliable list 
of the banks and bankers of the 
country.” The final 1955 edition of 
the Directory, now international in 
coverage, is the 159th edition. 

“Bankers Monthly” first made its 
appearance on January 28, 1884, at 
a time when “the rapid develop- 
ment of the resources of the coun- 
try, especially in the Western States 
and Territories, has called for a 
corresponding extension of bank- 
ing facilities.” Today, this news 
magazine of finance is received by 
every bank _and major investment 
firm in the US, has a total circula- 
tion of more than 22,000. 

In addition to Andrew McNally 
III, who has been president since 
1948, officers include Harry B. Clow, 
vice president and secretary; Rich- 
ard L. McClenahan, treasurer; 
Frederick G. McNally, vice presi- 
dent, New York; Dennis O’Shea, 
vice president, education division; 
Bennett B. Harvey, vice president, 
publishing division; W. K. Ensmin- 
ger, vice president, map division; 
Christopher M. Dubs, vice presi- 
dent, Conkey (Hammond) division; 
Walter P. Nietschmann, vice presi- 
dent, printing division; D. E. 
Cronin, vice president, banking 
division; and E. W. Taylor, vice 
president, ticket division. 
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YOUR 
BANK IS 


BANDIT 
BATT! 


UNLESS IT’S 
PROTECTED AGAINST... 


Your bank won’t be bandit bait if you’ll block-off 
“lures” that attract bandits. Bandits always choose 
the easiest way. That’s why three different types 

of alarm systems are required! 


For lobby holdup , . . the Diebold-McClintock 
police alarm system enables employees to signal for 
help without attracting bandits’ attention. 


For burglary attack on vault or after-hour depository 
the Diebold-McClintock burglar alarm system 
simultaneously rings a loud gong on the premises . . 
and signals law enforcement authorities. 


For intrusion of any kind ... such 
as bandits hiding on or entering 
premises after-hours . . . the Diebold 
Ultrasonic alarm system dispatches 
a secret signal that enables officers 

to trap bandits. 


Diebold 3-Way Alarm Service 
backed-up by Diebold money 
handling equipment discourages 
bandits from attempting attacks . 
around the clock. 


INTRUSION when 
bandits hide on premises 
or enter to raid tellers 
counters, drive-in windows 
and vital records. 


WITH 
3-WAY 
ALARM 
SERVICE 
BY 


DIEBOLD 


All facilities of the world’s largest bank protection- 

engineering field organization are available without 

obligation. Call your local Diebold representative 
.. or fill in and mail this coupon today. 
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DURING 
BANKING 
HOURS 


HOLDUP ... when em- 
ployees and customers face 
bandit guns. 


AFTER 
BANKING 
HOURS 


BURGLARY. . . when 
burglars have ample 
time to use explo- 
sives and power tools. 


Manufacturers of the world’s finest banking equipment 


' N c 0 R P 0 R A J t 0 
925 Mulberry Road, S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 


Diebold, Inc. 
925 Mulberry Road, S.E., Canton 2, Ohio 

Please send complete information about your 3-Way 
Alarm Service and your latest money handling equipment. 
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mover in the effort that re- 
sulted in the annual appor- 
tionment to the insured banks of 60 
per cent of the FDIC’s “net assess- 
ment income,” A. L. M. Wiggins, 
chairman of the board of the Bank 
of Hartsville, Hartsville, S.C., and 
former president of the American 
Bankers Association, is again on 
the march. He proposed in the 
course of a characteristically force- 
ful address at the recently held ABA 
convention that the remaining 40 
per cent, which is now retained 
by the FDIC and added to its re- 
serves should be refunded to the in- 
dividual banks and used by them 
for additions to reserves for losses. 
“Banks,” continued Mr. Wiggins, 
“would be required to charge all 
losses they might incur against such 
reserves to the extent that such re- 
serves are adequate. However, it 
should be provided that charges 
should not be made against this re- 
serve for losses on loans until the 
reserves set up under the bad debt 
formula, established pursuant to 
Section 166 (c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code and rulings there- 


LQ inover to have been a prime 
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FDIC Head Opposes Wiggins Plan 


Chairman Cook stands on previous declaration that bank 
payments to fund rest upon both need and principle. 


under by the Internal Revenue 
Service, have been exhausted. This 
formula . . . should be continued 
even though it provides only 
limited protection to a limited 
number of banks. . .. Any losses on 
loans in excess of valuation reserves 
would be chargeable to the general 
reserves of the bank arising from 
the proposed change in the FDIC 
formula of assessment. 


“Under this (Wiggins) formula 
in the year 1954, in addition to the 
60 per cent assessment refund of 
$81,752,500, insured banks would 
have received the amount of $54,- 
501,666 for use as general reserves 
against losses in individual member 
banks.” 


Strength of Member Banks Important 


Then followed Mr. Wiggins’ main 
premise: 

“The strength of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation rests 
not only on its own resources but 
on the strength of the member 
banks. Before the Corporation can 
sustain any loss as a result of its 
insurance of deposits in a bank, 
the bank itself must sustain a loss 
of (1) its entire reserves, plus (2) 
its undivided profits, plus (3) its 
surplus, and plus (4) its entire 
capital. 

“The strengthening of a bank’s 
primary reserves and capital funds 
necessarily reduces the contingent 
liabilities.of the Insurance Corpora- 
tion. The net result of the pro- 
posed formula will be for individual 
banks to set up as primary reserves 
against losses the 40 per cent of net 
assessment income now retained by 
the Corporation instead of these 
funds being used as additions to the 
reserves of the Corporation. 


“The proposed change in the 
formula will not change the taxable 
income of the banks nor the income 
tax revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The same 40 per cent of 
net assessment income now retained 


by the Corporation and charged as 
an expense by the operating bank 
will continue to be charged as an 
expense of the individual bank. The 
credit will be to the bank’s own 
reserves for losses instead of by the 
FDIC to its reserves. 


“There is no question but that 
the needs of the banking system 
will be served better and the pro- 
tection to the Insurance Corporation 
will be greater if funds are used to 
increase the primary reserves of 
individual banks than if such funds 
are added to the contingent re- 
serves of the Corporation. 


“The reserves of the Corporation 
would continue to increase by the 
net amounts of investment income 
of the Corporation, which in the 
year ended December 31, 1954, 
amounted to $37,323,214.” 

Earlier in his address, Mr. Wig- 
gins had said, “One institution in 
banking that the public considers 
paramount in the public interest is 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. Started in 1933-1934 with 
some misgiving on the part of the 
public and the bankers as a device 
for the protection of depositors 
against losses, the history and rec- 
ord of this Corporation have ex- 
ceeded the expectations and even 
the hopes of its advocates in the 


A. L. M. WIGGINS 
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fectiveness with which its objec- 
ives have been accomplished. It is 
n insurance system financed on a 
mutual assessment plan. Its liabili- 
ies are largely of a contingent char- 
wcter that are dependent upon the 
toundness of its member banks. The 
pmount of its potential liabilities 
annot be determined by any ac- 
uarial standard. The adequacy of 
ts financial resources to meet fu- 
ure liabilities cannot be measured 
huantitatively. Its possible future 
eeds must be measured in terms 
pf the strength and soundness of 
ts member banks and of the pri- 
ate enterprise system operating 
nder democratic government. 


_}| “The primary financial resources 

pf the FDIC with which to meet its 
nsurance liabilities are its reserves, 
hich aggregated in excess of $1.5 
billion on December 31, 1954. In 
pddition, it has current resources in 
ts authority to assess insurance 
premiums against member banks of 
1/12 of 1 per cent of deposits an- 
ually, which assessment in the year 
pnded December 31, 1954, amounted 
0 $144 million. In addition, it has 
nvestment income which aggre- 
pates more than $37 million per 
vear. Thus, in addition to its re- 
serves, the Corporation has an 
annual available income with which 
o meet losses and expenses in ex- 
ess of $180 million. 



























osses Less than a Million a Year 


“The record of the FDIC in its 
yl years of corporate existence has 
peen phenomenal in the _ small 
Amount of losses it has sustained 
rom the insurance of bank deposits. 
ts deposit insurance losses for the 
entire 2l-year period of its cor- 
porate existence have aggregated 
only $28 million, from which should 
be deducted interest and allowable 
eturn collected in the amount of 
68.7 million, leaving a net loss on 
Heposit insurance in the 21 years 
pf approximately $19.2 million. The 
otal net insurance losses for the 
Zl-year period is, therefore, less 
han 1% per cent of its present 
eserves. On an annual basis, net 
nsurance losses have averaged less 
han $1 million per year or less 
han 6/100 of 1 per cent of its pres- 
ent reserves. In terms of available 
annual income from assessments 
and from interest on investments, 
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the bill came to $2,042,803,288 


(Quer two Fillion dollars) 


paid by THE HOME 











When it comes time to 
collect, you realize the valve of 
good insurance. 

Many thousands of people—homeowners, businessmen, farmers 
have made this discovery about The Home Insurance Company. 
Through the burning of cities, windstorms and other disasters, 
The Home has paid—big losses and small—promptly and fairly. 
The value of the services of The Home can be 

measured by the size of the bill—over two billion dollars 

paid out in losses since 1853. 

Equally important have been the human, devoted and skilled 
services of the agents of The Home. Without them, 

this record could never have been attained. 






BORROWER 


For your protection, it's wise fo see your own Home agent. 


THE HOME 


CSrsurcnce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE +« AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


t local agents and brokers 
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The Citizens National Bank, 
Evansville, Indiana 







































The very fact that a bank is modernizing or build- 
ing anew is a business stimulant. But long after 
dedication, new quarters must continue to pay off 
for your bank. 


Here our teamwork designing—by international 
architects and engineers who specialize in new 
quarters for banks—takes on its greatest impor- 
tance. For the building exterior should express the 
personality of your bank .. . and 6ffer an invitation 
to new customers. 


With our intimate knowledge of the banking busi- 
ness, we carefully analyze your operations and 
plan the bank interior first. Then we design the 
exterior around it, and in relation to such factors 
as terrain, neighboring buildings, car and pedes- 
trian traffic, weather and climate, construction 
costs, maintenance, and future expansion. 


We have completed nearly 3,000 financial projects 
throughout America and foreign countries. A sur- 
vey on new-business gains for banks we have 
designed proves these banks not only invite new 
business with striking exteriors. More important, 
they fulfill their promise through interiors planned 
for top operational efficiency and swift customer 
service. 


Whether your budget is large or small, this special- 
ized talent costs no more. Write for details... or. 
visit us in St. Louis. See how our design teamwork 
plans your bank...inside and out...for new 
business! 
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$T. LOUIS, 9Tn & Sney Strerts 
:: ATLANTA, Western Union Bipc. 
CHICAGO, 333 Nort Micnican 
MIAMI, 5204 West FLacter 
NEW YORK, 103 Park Avenve 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post Street 
Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: 
Banx Buiitpinc CorporaTION INTERNATIONAL 
Operating in Mexico as: Eviricios Pana Bancos 


merica’s outstanding office buildings 
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Mail coupon for your 

complimentary copy of 
“Banker’s Guide 
to Profitable 
New Quarters” 


shows you how a new quarters project 
can be planned for profit— 
every step of the way. 
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Mr. J. B. Gander, President 
Bank BUILDING AND EQuIPpMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of 


“BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEW QUARTERS” 
EAP I x vcscoiscteian mpootetsannnss we contemplate: 
NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED 
BUILDING QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 
RU AGRE. «..:sosscrocssosetdsisestescoensenseetbansosenseesiqneseee FED. acctvnsey<srsisanessainal 
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average annual net deposit insur- 
ance losses have averaged approxi- 
mately % of 1 per cent of annual 
income. 

“This astounding record of neg- 
ligible insurance losses is a tribute 
to the sound operations of insured 
banks throughout this 21-year 
period. It is also a tribute to the 
sound policies of all bank super- 
visory agencies, state and federal, 
and to the effectiveness with which 
the FDIC has dealt with potential 
and actual difficulties of member 
banks. It is evidence of the strength 
of the dynamic American enter- 
prise system operating under the 
freedoms of democratic govern- 
ment. 

“The resources of the FDIC in re- 
serves on hand and in available in- 
come are, be yond question, far 
greater than any conceivable needs 
it may have. This is as it should be. 
The FDIC is the “Rock of Gibraltar” 
of the bank deposit structure, and 
the adequacy of its resources must 
be such that no possible question 
can be raised. 

“On the other hand, there can 
be no justification for continuing 
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Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 




































DESK NAMEPLATES 


2°*x10"" one line of copy $7.50 
2vevnto" ta lines of oS $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 











“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
S70 Broadway Dept. BM New York 12, W. Y. 


Its (the FDIC's) liabilities are largely of a contingent character that 


are dependent upon the soundness of its member banks. 


The amount of 


its potential liabilities cannot be determined by any actuarial standard. 
The adequacy of its financial resources to meet future liabilities cannot 


be measured quantitatively. 


Its possible future needs must be measured 


in terms of the strength and soundness of its member banks and of the 
private enterprise system operating under democratic government. 


to pile up reserves from assess- 
ments against banks far and beyond 
any foreseeable need. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that the resources 
of the Corporation have now 
reached a point where all further 
assessments against banks in 
amounts in excess of the current 
annual requirements of the Cor- 
poration to cover. expenses and 
losses should be refunded to the 
banks. 


Further Accumulation Unwarranted 


“Under the present assessment 
formula, the Corporation at all 
times has in hand an amount equal 
to one full year’s assessment at the 
rate of 1/12 of 1 per cent of de- 
posits, which amount currently runs 
above $144 million per year. Any 
losses plus expenses of the Corpora- 
tion in any year are chargeable 
against this $144 million of income 
before any amount may be refunded 
to the banks. It is inconceivable that 
any condition could arise, barring a 
complete collapse of our national 
economy and of our government, 
in which losses from insurance de- 
posits in any year would require 
even a substantial part of the an- 
nual assessment of $144 million. 
The Corporation also has income 
from investments of $37 million per 
year to add to its reserves. The use 
of this investment income as addi- 
tions to reserves should be con- 
tinued but the excess of assess- 
ments against banks above amounts 
needed for expenses and losses of 
the Corporation represent an un- 
warranted accumulation of funds. 


“In addition to its own reserves 
and assessment income, the Cor- 
poration is authorized to borrow up 
to $3 billion from the United States 
Government to finance the acquisi- 
tion of bank assets if a disaster of 
such proportions should occur as 
would require funds in excess of 
the reserves of the Corporation. 








—A. L. M. WIGGINS 





“Although there is no need nor 


justification for the FDIC to ac- © 


cumulate additional reserves from 
assessments against banks, it is de- 
sirable for many banks to increase 
their own reserves. While the capi- 
tal accounts and reserves of all 
banks in the United States on De- 
cember 31, 1954, aggregated $18.6 
billion against deposits of $212 bil- 
lion, which is reasonably adequate 
for the banking system as a whole, 
there are many cases in which in- 
dividual banks should increase their 
capital funds and reserves. Our fast 
growing population and the dy- 
namic industrial development of 
the country in recent years have 
resulted in increased bank deposits 
in some areas and in some institu- 
tions in excess of their accumula- 
tion of bank capital. 

“For the entire banking system, 
however, while total deposits of all 
banks have increased in the past 
eight years 35 per cent, capital ac- 
counts have increased in the same 
period 53 per cent. In addition, re- 
serves for losses during that period 
have been increased by approxi- 
mately $1 billion. During the same 
eight-year period, insured com- 
mercial banks have put earnings 
into capital accounts of 32 per cent 
more than the total amounts paid 
out in dividends. This is a fine 
record of adding strength to the 
banking system.” 

To all of which Chairman H. Earl 
Cook of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation had a ready an- 
swer in the views expressed in 
addresses made something over a 
year ago, and just confirmed by 
telephone as this is written. In these 
speeches Mr. Cook dwelt on the 
factors that had contributed to the 
high degree of public confidence in 
our banking system. “Whatever the 
fears and dangers which surround 
us today,” he said, “mass bank fail- 
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Teamwork is paying off in Orleans, Indiana, for Mr. Leon Johnson, broiler grower; Mr. 
H. E. Sleight, Purina Dealer; and Mr. Harold Tegarden, President, Bank of Orleans. 


“Financing a key to my poultry success’? 


That’s how Broiler Grower Johnson feels about the 
banker and dealer who stand behind him. He says: 
“Bank financing is an important tool in my poultry 
operation. It’s just as important as housing, brood- 
ing equipment or birds. It has aided me in building 
a bigger business and expanding into allied busi- 
nesses. Financing has aided me in securing new 
equipment for my broiler operation. I feel I’m 
working as a team with my banker and my Purina 
Dealer in my broiler operation!” 


* * * 


| “IT don’t know what I’d do with- 
out the help of my local banker 
in financing several of my 
feeders,” says Mr. Sleight, Purina 
Dealer. “Bank financing has 
helped my business grow. If a 
customer wants credit, we always 
send him to see Mr. Tegarden 
at the Bank of Orleans. This is good business for 
me, for the banker, and the farmer as well.” 


ets, eee 
«++ For additional information, visit with our 
Purina Salesman serving your area, or write: 


Ralston Purina Company, 1600 Checkerboard 
Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
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Purina Dealer Sleight and Banker Tegarden 


“WE FIND FEEDER FINANCING 
SAFE AND EASY TO PROCESS” 


“The bulk of Purina feeder business we 
have handled to date has been safe and easy 
to process,” says Banker Tegarden. “We 
feel this financing helps bring prosperity to 
the dealer, to the feeder, and, therefore, to 
our community. 


“The close feeding supervision and manage- 
ment aids of farm accounts by our local 
Purina Dealer is an important factor in de- 
termining the amount of credit we extend.” 


Partners in Prosperity 

















ures is not one of them. Where 
twenty years ago banking was en-: 
veloped in a cloud of distrust and 
doubt, today the horizon is clear.” 


In his development of the rea- 
sons for the confidence felt by the 
public, the FDIC Chairman dealt at 
some length with (1) the low level 
of bank failures and depositor losses 
during the past twenty years, (2) 
the generally sound condition of our 
banks, and (3) the feeling of reas- 
surance growing out of the protec- 
tion afforded depositors by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, along with the part played by 
the FDIC Fund in creating that 
feeling. “What,” he then asked, ‘“‘is 
the essential character of the fund, 
what is an appropriate target for 
its size, and how fast should the 
fund grow, if at all? These questions 
have provoked pronounced differ- 
ences of opinion.” 

“From time to time,” tontinued 
Mr. Cook, “proposals have been 
made to curb the growth of the de- 
posit insurance fund. There has been 
some desire to reduce the amount 
of assessments paid by insured 


banks. Some presume that the in- 
surance fund is large enough to take 
care of all foreseeable contingencies. 
In considering each such proposal, 


its effect upon depositor confidence 
is of primary importance.” When 
the Congress amended the FDIC law 
in 1950, he said, it “recognized two 
important principles: the principle 
of bank payments for deposit insur- 


Expansion, not stagnation, is 
the outstanding characteristic of 
our economy. Depositors look 
with favor upon the growing de- 
posit insurance fund. So long 
as it grows along with the rest 
of the economy, it stands as an 
important symbol of strength. 

—H. EARL COOK 


ance protection, and the necessity 
for growth in the fund. 

“The provision for bank assess- 
ment payments to the fund rests 
upon both need and _ principle. 
Growth of the fund depends ma- 
terially upon financial participation 
by the insured banks. By such par- 
ticipation the banks provide a 
tangible expression of their faith in 
the system of deposit insurance. The 
deposit insurance assessment is a 
measure of bankers’ confidence; it 
is evidence of their active support of 
the principle that deposit insurance 
is a form of mutual aid and not 
dependent upon a government sub- 
sidy. 

“Should bankers cease to con- 
tribute to the growth of the fund, 
the question of subsidy could be 
raised again. Both the Corporation 
and the banks have been steadfast 
in their efforts to eliminate public 
subsidies from the structure of de- 
posit insurance. If the assessments 
paid by insured bankers were to 
end, there would be some basis for 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


Our comprehensive 28-page illustrated brochure 
discusses in detail this company’s leading position 
in the fast growing plywood industry. 


Record sales and earnings are foreseen. 


‘Copy on Request. 


EAsTMAN, DILLon « Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-3100 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 





HARTFORD 


the contention that they had repudi- 
ated their efforts to eliminate sub- 
sidy. 

“To be sure, if the low loss ex- 
perience of the past few years con- 
tinues the deposit insurance fund 
would continue to grow without 
bank assessment payments, through 
the income on its investments. 
These, however, are principally in 
obligations of the Federal govern- 
ment. If the sole support of deposit 
insurance came indirectly from the 
general funds of the Federal gov- 
ernment in the form of interest on 
the investment, critics could charge 
that. banks had become passive 
beneficiaries of public subsidy. In- 
sured banks would not want to 
lose the prerogatives and status 
which derive from their position 
as active participants in the fund, 
Think of what it would mean if the 
fund lost its character as the mutual 
endeavor of all insured banks. What 
then would be the basis for dis- 
tinguishing the insured from the 
noninsured bank? 


Relative Size of Fund Has Shrunk 


“Aside from these matters of 
principle, the size of the deposit in- 
surance fund is a matter of more 
significance than meets the eye. At 
the end of 1953 the fund amounted 
to $1,450 million. This may seem 
like a large amount; yet relatively 
to the deposit liabilities of insured 
banks, it is no larger—in fact, it is 
smaller—than it was 20 years ago. 

“Expansion, not stagnation, is the 
outstanding characteristic of our 
economy. Depositors look with favor 
upon the growing deposit insurance 
fund. So long as it grows along with 
the rest of the economy, it stands 
as an important symbol of strength. 

“Yet it is more than a ‘symbol. 
It is a resource readily available for 
the protection of insured deposi- 
tors. So far the total insurance 
losses incurred by the Corporation 
have totaled $28 million, a figure 
sometimes cited as evidence that 
the fund is sufficiently large to take 
care of all conceivable losses. Proud 
as we are of this fine record, it 
should be made clear that net losses 
are not an adequate measure of 
demands which might be placed 
upon the fund. 

“The operation of deposit insur- 
ance requires outlays much greater 
than the ultimate net losses sus- 
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tained in protecting depositors. | 
When an insured bank gets into | 
difficulty, and the Corporation ad- | 
vances funds to pay off depositors, | 
it acquires assets that may require | 
several years to liquidate. The | 
ability to manage and to hold these | 
assets until liquidation opportuni- | 
ties arise accounts in large part for 
our favorable loss experience. Up to 
now Corporation disbursements to 
protect depositors have been more 
than ten times as much as our real- 
ized losses. 


“Deposit liabilities of insured 
banks now stand at record totals. 
Recognizing the possibility that | 
these banks in the future may re- 
quire relatively more assistance, the 
fund seems not out of line with pos- 
sible demands upon it. It is worth 
noting that there are 14 insured 
banks, each with deposits larger 
than the Fund. Certainly, we are 
not looking for trouble to originate 
with them; nor would the amount 





of working capital which we might 
be called upon to provide be more 
than a fraction of their total de- 
posits. However, the situation does 
not justify ignoring our contingent 
liability. 

“Sometimes the need for a large 
fund, or indeed the need for any 
fund, is discounted because of the 
borrowing authority of the Corpora- 
tion. We have authority to borrow 
up to $3 billion from the U.S. Treas- 
ury. However, this borrowing au- 
thority has always been looked upon 
only as a last resort. It must be 
apparent that at the moment we 
draw upon this line of credit, the 
character of deposit insurance 
would change. We would lose that 
independence which comes from our 
ability to operate on our own. Banks 
would become liable to charges of 
public subsidy. The act of borrow- 
ing to meet its obligations would be 
regrettable evidence that the Cor- 
poration has not realized the hope 
and intentions of its founders. In 
the minds of depositors it could be 
construed as a sign of weakness. 
The popular confidence which is 
the mainstay and support of our 
banking system would suffer an in- 
calculable shock.” 

Mr. Wiggins has reaffirmed, also 
via phone, his strong belief that the 
FDIC Fund is adequate for all con- 
ceivable needs, and that it is of/far 
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NEW Southern Custom? 


— 


It’s the up-and-going custom of opening doors 
for new industry (over 22,000 new plants 
since 1939). The “open, sesame” for your 
profit-minded customers can be the facts you 
furnish about this great and growing market. 
Want the facts? First check the folks 

who know the South... 
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MAIL TODAY 


The First National Bank 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 
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less consequence that there should 
be another billion dollars in the 
fund than that that billion should 
be lodged in the coffers of the banks 
of the country, sterilized and ear- 
marked for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting the capital structure of the 
individual banks involved. He went 
on to point out that the accumula- 
tion of reserves under the provisions 
of the formula proposed would be 
mandatory. Far too few banks, he 
feels, are availing themselves of the 
presently available optional privi- 
lege of accumulating tax-free 
valuation reserves, and the banks 
most in need of this additional pro- 
tection are doing the least about 
providing it. 

The point upon which Mr. Cook 
lays greatest stress centers on the 
proposition that the need for in- 
vestment capital for liquidation 
purposes, and not the ultimate net 
loss suffered by the Corporation, is 
the criterion by which the adequacy 
of the fund should be judged. He 
cited in support of his previous 
observations on this phase of the 
question the fact that the Corpora- 
tion, according to its June 30, 1955 
report, had disbursed $331.4 million 
up to that date to protect depositors 
of 427 banks. Actual and estimated 
recoveries amounted to $302.6 mil- 
lion, leaving an estimated loss of 
$28.8 million. 

Two schools of thought will have 
it out. One holds that the funds at 
stake will make a greater contribu- 
tion to the over-all security and 
stability of our banking structure if 
left in the Fund; the other that that 
purpose will best be served by 
making each bank’s share of those 
funds a fixed part of its reserves. 
May the best prevail! 


A Two-Way Thrift Promotion 
Campaign 


Thrift and civic organizations 
around the world will take part in 
an observance of the 250th anniver- 
sary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth 
on January 17, 1956. That date will 
also mark the beginning of National 
Thrift Week, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee. 

According to an announcement 
by Miss Helen White, executive 
secretary, members of the Commit- 
tee have been supplied with a public 
relations and advertising program 
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tying the Franklin anniversary into 
local thrift week campaigns. Ways 
of promoting civic projects, busi- 
ness and school tie-ins, lobby ex- 
hibits, displays, and newspaper, 
radio and television publicity are 
specified. 

The National Thrift Committee 
is an united effort of all types of 
thrift institutions to encourage the 
practice of thrift through 1) the de- 
velopment of individual self-re- 
liance through savings, 2) a bal- 
anced economy at governmental 

































ever issued. 


charge or obligation. 


Stocks”, just write— 


Are you 
interested in 
growth stocks? 


better than average rates 


A little over a year ago, when we brought out 
a publication like this for the first time, inves- 
tors found it one of the most useful studies we 


If you think you'd find this new edition help- 
ful, we'll be glad to send you a copy—without 


No, we’re not anxious just to give this valuable 
44-page book away. But if you are sincerely in- 
terested in growth stocks—and if you can afford 
the long-term risks involved in buying them— 
we re equally interested in seeing that you have 
the best review of the subject that we know 
about. If you want a copy of “111 GrowrH 


Department B-75 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices im 107 Cities 








and personal levels, 3) the knowl. 
edge that thrift in a free economy 
is basic in the future power and 
growth of this country, and 4) a 
program that will champion success 
in business, contentment in the 
home and a healthy civic interest 
through a well-planned program of 
money management. 

Additional details may be ob- 
tained by addressing a letter of in- 
quiry to National Thrift Committee, 
Inc., 121 West Wacker Drive, Chi. 
cage 1, Illinois. 











































































































If you are, you'll prob- 
ably want a copy of our 
brand new publication 
“111 Growrn Srocks”. 























It represents the best 
judgment of all the in- 
dustry specialists in our 
Research Department 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 








The corporate new issue market has been showing some improvement price- 
wise despite the continued rise of short-term money rates (see page 5). 

Lending strength to the market is the moderate, even pace of emissions. 
In the utility sector, for example, four new debt issues adding up to $98 
million are on the calendar for this month. Last month, seven utility bond 
issues amounting to $116 million came to market. 


Of the latter, all but two or three (notably the $15 million New York 
State Electric & Gas firsts) met good reception. 

Among the faster-moving deals were the $35 million Public Service Electric 
& Gas debentures, $30 million Southern Bell,Tel. & Tel. debentures and $8.5 
million Worcester County Electric firsts. 


The top-quality Southern Bells were priced to yield 53.20 per cent, the 
same tag placed on $20 million Southern New England Telephone debentures back 
in June. 

The Worcester Countys were marketed at a 3.25 yield basis. In contrast, 
the last preceding like-rated utility issue--$17 million Ohio Power firsts--was 
distributed in September at a 3.32 yield basis. 

Also reflecting the market's firmer tone was the $15 million Long Island 
Lighting flotation. Bankers priced these 30-year bonds to yield 3.30 per 
cent--20 basis points below the initial return on a comparable offering of Utah 
Power & Light obligations a month earlier. 


That substantial sums are seeking long-term investment in the "right" 
Situations is evidenced by the resounding success of American Tel. & Tel.'s 
record $637 million convertible debenture offer to stockholders. By the 
expiration date last month 99.5 per cent of the issue had been subscribed for. 

Also brought to a successful conclusion last month was the $280 million 
Baltimore & Ohio RR refunding. This deftly-managed operation may serve as a 
pattern for similar debt consolidation programs by other railroads. 


Slated for marketing this month are $20 million United Gas bonds, $30 
million New England Tel. & Tel. debentures, $30 million Michigan Consolidated 
Gas bonds and $18 million San Diego Gas & Electric obligations. 

Also expected in November are three convertible debenture issues: $15 
million of National Tea, $19 million of Wheeling Steel and $100 million of 
Radio Corporation of America. The Wheeling Steel and Radio offers are to be 
made initially to stockholders. 

Meanwhile, Southern Co. and Commonwealth Edison each have rights offer- 
ings of common stock in progress. The former consists of 1.5 million shares, 
the latter 1.1 million shares. (The Commonwealth Edison financing is the 
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via the sale of additional securities.) 
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from $6.4 billion to $11.2 billion. 


















currently understates actual market value.) 












and these investments generally were quite small. 











in 1952 and $260 million in 1951. 
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SEC Index of Common Stocks on NYSE* 
GUILE Osc cccccc beset enddercedccceoscscsdenen Beoss 
MemmPOOturing. cccccccccccccccosvcccccccsceShtel 9264.7 
Durable Bo00dSecccccccccccccccccceceedIGed 304.2 
Non=-durable goodS..ccccccccccesseese 454.0 542.0 
RUUMOMOTCACLOMs cc ccocccoesecccccesccccscesauees BEE.5 
WEARIEG sce cccccccscscccscesecccesescsccecteee™ 145.6 
Trade, finance and Service....ccccsesesesdI0e4 265.6 
AMIR cc cccceseccecccosccecsecceccecoccceueen 264.8 
*1939--100. 
Loans for Purchasing or Carrying Securities 
Weekly reporting member banks in leading cities: 
To brokers and dealers (incl. US GovtsS.)....ccccceeee 
To others (incl. US Govts. )ecccccccccccccccscccccccces 
Weekly reporting member banks in New York City: 
To brokers and dealers (excl. US GovtsS.)ecceccecceeee 
To others (eXcl. US Govts. )ccccccccccvcccccccccccccce 
Weekly reporting member banks in Chicago: 
To brokers and dealers (excl. US GovtsS.)ecccccccccces 
To others (excl. US Govts. )wcccccccccvecveccvcsvesees 
Volume of Sales 
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first step in a company plan to spend $600 million for property additions » 
during the next five years. Of this total, about $260 million is to be raised 


*From 1951 to 1954 Governments dropped from 31 per cent of total fund 
assets to 18 per cent; common stocks rose from only 1l per cent of fund assets 
to 19 per cent, and corporate bonds rose from 47 per cent to 54 per cent. 


New York Stock Exchange since October 1, 1955...ceecccceeeeeee e404 
New York Stock Exchange like period 1954......... dipitieie sales eee wae 
American Stock Exchange since October 1, 1955..... ike ee adie’ bind ake 
American Stock Exchange like period 1954. -..ccccccccccceseceseeeldsd 


Latest Month Year 
Report Earlier Earlier 
313.3 354.2 244.0 
389.9 417.1 292.0 
369.4 398.3 269.9 
408.4 434.0 312.1 
Visee 337.9 244.9 
151.0 156.6 LOTeo 
307.8 335.4 248.8 
293.6 324.2 269.9 
(In millions of dollars.) 
2,636 2,904 2,412 
1,180 1,206 973 
1,616 ioe 1,243 
471 440 362 
160 146 125 
119 119 85 
million shares. 

million shares. 

million shares. 

million shares. 


*At the end of 1954 pension funds held $6.0 billion of corporate bonds, 
$2.1 billion of common stocks, $2.0 billion of US Government securities. (It 
should be noted that common stock is usually carried on the books at cost, which 


*Only one out of six funds had investments in their own company stock 





financial data on the pension funds of US corporations in a 
study released last month by SEC. Most of the funds included in the study are 


administered by banks acting as trustees. The survey does not include those 
funds administered by insurance companies. Following are highlights. 
*Total assets of non-insured pension funds rose during the last three years 


*During 1954 corporate pension funds purchased, on balance, $540 million 
of common stock, compared with $380 million the preceding year, $330 million 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 


112 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1955 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 791,030,757.93 


758,495,910.57 


U. S. Government Securities 


U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
Mortgages 73,263,731.91 


State, Municipal and Public Securities 193,958,135.06 
4,511,700.00 
38,031,612.89 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 

Acceptances 992,177,249.88 
Mortgages 27,968,057.00 
Banking Houses 18,125,965.43 
19,144,054.60 


8,867,779.65 
$2,925,574,955.92 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (2,519,500 
shares—$20. par) $ 50,390,000.00 


Surplus 100,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 45,281,586.54 $ 195,671,586.54 


Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
Interest, - etc. 


Dividend Payable October 15, 1955 
Outstanding Acceptances 


23,143,753.70 
2,015,600.00 
19,700,265.76 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills 18,513,777.11 
Other Liabilities 1,589,465.55 


Deposits 2,667 ,938,507.26 
$2,925,574,955.92 


United States Government and Other Securities carried of $143,460,867.69 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Showcase vaults, volume transactions 

over open counters free of bars and 

grille work, and other present-day banking 
conveniences require up-to-the-minute 
protection. In supplying blanket bonds and 
other types of insurance to meet these 
changing requirements, we offer a broad 
and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection techniques plus the ability to 
apply fresh thinking to your individual 
problems. It is this interest in your problems 
that enabled us to introduce many of the 
protection standards that are today serving 
the leaders of the financial industry. 


FEDERAL 
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into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES 


GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON. 


Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y, 
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New Home for Texas National 


Latest addition to the skyline of fast-growing Houston is the 
21-story, aluminum-clad Texas National Bank Building. 


URING the last 15 years or so, 

the population of metropolitan 
Houston has nearly doubled. The 
number of manufacturing plants in 
Houston has nearly tripled. The 
value of products manufactured in 
these plants has increased tenfold. 


The oil refining, chemical and 
metals industries of the Texas Gulf 
Coast, in particular, are enjoying 
tremendous booms. 

It was against this background 
of surging activity that Texas Na- 
tional Bank of Houston last month 
moved into new quarters in a 
modernistic 2l-story skyscraper 
costing about $10 million. The new 
building, which is jointly owned by 
Texas National and Continental Oil 
Co., has more floor space than any 
other office building in the city. 

As the bank moved into its new 
home, President Harris McAshan 
announced a sweeping expansion of 
commercial, retail and correspond- 
ent banking services. In the latter 
connection, said the bank, “there are 
260 banks who have almost $40 
million in balances with Texas Na- 
tional.” 7 

Texas National is the product of 
two mergers. In 1912, Commercial 
National Bank (founded in 1886) 
and South Texas National Bank 
(founded in 1890) combined to be- 
come South Texas Commercial Na- 
tional. In May of 1953, South Texas 
National (the “Commercial” had 
been dropped in 1949) and Union 
National Bank merged to form the 
present Texas National. 

Still in his forties, Harris Mc- 
Ashan is a fourth generation mem- 
ber of a famous Houston banking 
family. He joined South Texas Com- 
mercial National in 1929, became 
president in 1948. Said he of the 
formal opening of the bank’s new 
home: “In many ways, it’s the high 
point in our business life.” 

On June 30 of this year, Texas 
National had resources of $200 mil- 
lion, capital funds of more than $13 
million. 
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Look at the new Reliant 


SRECORDE 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
**Recordak” is a trademark 
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look at the pictures it takes 


Look before you buy any microfilmer and you'll see 
why this sensational new $1800 machine 


gives you more for your microfilming dollar. 


“Not one picture missed” 


An amazingly accurate automatic feed- 


er all but ends possibility of “missed” 4 | huabann 
pictures. Should two documents be . jsucelle e ane 


stuck together, they’re halted at 


feeder’s throat . . . do not travel 
into machine. Operator can 
separate immediately. 


400-per-minute speed 


.when photographing checks; up 
to 140-per-minute feeding statements 
or letters. 


ae tC Lowest per- 


picture cost 


You get 82 pictures of 


_ checks for 1¢ when photo- 
graphing at 40-to-1 reduction 
ratio—highest today in 16mm 
microfilmers. 
New spacing control saves film, too, 
gives maximum number of pictures 
with automatic or hand feeding. 


Like having 3 Microfilmers 


In addition to photographing at 40- 
to-l, you can also use 32-to-1 and 24- 
to-] reductions. Operator can change 
lenses in a mute. One lens comes as 
standard equipment; 

other two are 

low-cost 

accessories. 
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r ways to record 


Duplex—fronts and 
backs are recorded si- 
multaneously, side by 
side, as shown on film 
above. 


Duo—fronts are re- 
corded down one side, 
then up the other. 


Standard—fronts are 
recorded across full film 
width. 


Straightens out documents 
which are fed crookedly or are creased 
or folded over. Also photographs 
documents which are slightly oversize 
—over 11 in. wide—without tearing 
or creasing. 


Eliminates a separate job 


of endorsing or cancelling checks, 
when new, low-cost accessory unit is 
employed. 


Makes duplicate films 


You can expose two 
rolls at all three re- 
ductions, and with 
all three record- 


ing methods. ® 


Precision 
optical system 


Lenses are designed 

for microfilming only 

to famous Kodak stand- 
ards. Variations in room 
temperature do not 
affect optical system. 


Operators love it 


Microfilmed documents are delivered 
to eye-level stacking tray—no stooping 
or reaching. All controls are at finger 
tips! Item counter and film footage 
indicator are checked at a glance. 
Plenty of leg room, too. 


See the new Reliant soon . . . surprisingly low priced at $1800 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send folder describing 


new Recordak Reliant in detail. 


Name 
Position 
Bank 
City 


Street 








News from Canada 





Bank Rate Hike 


The Bank of Canada last month 
boosted its discount rate for the 
second time in as many months. 
Though the bank gave no reason 
for its action, the surprise hike to 
a record 2% per cent was an ap- 
parent government attempt to 1) 
slow credit expansion and 2) halt 
a drain of US and foreign invest- 
ment away from Canadian enter- 
prise. 


Bank of Canada officials declined 
to say whether they see signs of an 
inflationary character in the Ca- 
nadian economy. At last report, 
however, commercial and industrial 
loans by chartered banks added up 
to $3.7 billion, an increase of nearly 
$400 million over a year earlier. 
And consumer credit has expanded 
at an even faster clip. 


Historically, Canadian interest 
rates have been higher than those 
in the US (a fact that has helped 
attract outside capital to Canada). 
Recently, however, Canadian rates 
have lagged and become about the 
lowest in the western world. US and 
Overseas investors, as a result, have 
been switching out of some of their 
Canadian holdings to take advan- 
tage of the higher yields obtainable 
elsewhere. 


The 2% per cent bank rate now 
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Directors of the... 


brings Canadian interest rates more 
in line with those in the US. 


World Venture 


A “private world bank”—Trans- 
oceanic Development Corp. Ltd.— 
was formed last month as a Ca- 
nadian corporation by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., The First Boston Corp. and 
S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. of Lon- 
don. Its purpose: to acquire equity 
investments in countries other than 
the US and Canada. 

Backers say Transoceanic will 
supplement the activities of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
& Development (World Bank), 
whose membership eonsists of 58 
governments, and the Common- 
wealth Development Finance Co. 
Ltd., recently set up by the Bank 
of England. 

Both the World Bank and the 
Commonwealth Development Fi- 
nance Co. are primarily lenders, 
though the latter is empowered to 
participate in equity investments 
and a new World Bank affiliate— 
Internaticnal Finance Corp. (BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY, May)—will soon be 
operating in the area of venture 
capital. Transoceanic will be in- 
terested mainly in equity shares. 
Its charter authorizes it not only to 
invest in existing companies but 
also to promote, finance and de- 
velop new enterprises. 

Transoceanic has 30 participating 
banks and investment firms, of 
which 15 are American, one (The 
Royal Bank of Canada) is Canadian, 
14 are European. Its authorized 
capital is $10 million (Canadian), 
divided into 100,000 shares, par 
value $100. Initial paid-in capital 
amounts to more than $5 million, 
of which about three-fifths has been 
taken up by US and Canadian par- 
ticipants. 

Canadian members of the 17-man 
board of directors are: A. G. S. 
Griffin, vice president of The To- 
ronto & London Investment Co., 
Ltd.; James Muir, chairman and 
president of The Royal Bank of 
Canada; James Stewart, C.B.E., 
president of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, and Bernard Lechartier, 
general manager of Credit Foncier 
Franco-Canadien. 






And Then There Were 9 


In February The Dominion Bank 
and The Bank of Toronto merged 
to form The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank. That union reduced the num- 
ber of chartered banks in Canada 
from 11 to 10. Last month it be- 
came almost certain that the num- 
ber would be further cut to nine 
as the Canadian Minister of Fi- 
nance OK’d a merger of the Im- 
perial Bank of Canada and Bar- 
clays Bank (Canada). 

Shareholders of Imperial and of 
Barclays (Canada) are expected 
to approve a merger of their in- 
stitutions at annual meetings next 
month. ‘the resulting bank will 
operate under the Imperial charter 
and name, have resources of more 
than $800 million. 

Under terms of the proposed 
merger, holders of the one mil- 
lion shares of Imperial Bank will 
receive a like number of shares in 
the new bank, and holders of the 
300,000 shares of Barclays (Can- 
ada) will get 120,000 new shares. 

Imperial’s R. S. Waldie and L. S. 
Mackersy will continue as chair- 
man and president, respectively; 
and John S. Proctor (also Imperial) 
will continue as vice president and 
general manager. Other vice presi- 
dents: H. E. Sellers and Jules R. 
Timmins (both Imperial) and J. H. 
G. F. Vale (Barclays). The board 
will consist of all present Imperial 
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CHARTERED 1799 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . ... . - $1,700,348,708 


U. S. Government Obligations . . . ‘ 1,239,990,658 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 552,790,393 
DEORUREEOS 8 kt ew he we pera i 157,732,384 


ME i ek ern Ge a gta tae te ale. ee 3,230,918,343 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . isan tae 17,869,466 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability . a Me 89,123,587 
Banking Houses. . ... . Ohe a 57,320,698 
Orcher Assets .« + « o dee 14,497,378 


$7,060,591,615 
LIABILITIES 


Depossms . + 2 «+ s % Gs - $6,353,830,125 


Foreign Funds Borrowed . gy ee 9,201,103 
Reserve for Taxes .. . ge peter 26,653,574 


Other Liabilities. . . . 43,455,715 


Acceptances Outstanding . . $103,061,333 
Less: In Portfolio . .*. « + 8,341,122 94,720,211 
General Reserve for Securities oe. eg aoe 10,436,808 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 


. . 
(12,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 


‘ ' $150,000,000 


| ee ee ce ae ae 300,000,000 
Undivided Profits. . . . 72,294,079 §22,294,079 


$7,060,591,615 


United States Government and other securities carried at $524,046,353 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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GEARED 


An especially helpful feature of 
First National City’s correspond- 
ent service is the technical assist- 
ance offered by our Special In- 
dustries Group. A unit of our 
Domestic Division, the Group is 
comprised of specialists in many 
industrial fields. 


The training and experience of 
these men is at the disposal of our 
correspondent banks in connection 
with all banking matters requiring 
intimate acquaintance with special 
industry problems. 


of 









This informed assistance can be 
especially valuable in helping you 
reach sound decisions with respect 
to local loans. It is just one of 
many reasons why so many banks 
are turning to First National City 
for New York correspondent ser- 
vices. If you’d like to know how 
we can help you, why not call on 
us today. 





























help you serve 


the banking needs 


any industry 






J. ED WARREN, Vice-President, is one of 


the country’s petroleum authorities. 


_ Working through and with local banks, 


experience is helpful to correspondents 
who finance the oil industry; and is typi- 
eal of the type of “expert” service we 
offer correspondents faced with problems 
im any industry. 
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COFFEE INDUSTRY SPECIAL- 
ISTS Robert M. Franke, As- 
sistant Vice-President, and 
John C. Slagle, Vice-Presi- 
dent watch expert coffee 
taster. First National City 
has qualified individual spe- 
cialists for every important 
industry and their assistance 
is available to correspon- 
dents. 
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The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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Head Office: 55 Wall 
60 Branches Overseas 



































Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
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Street, New York 
73 Branches in Greater New York 





Around-the-clock Transit Service «+ Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 


e Participation in Local Loans 


Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 











L. S. MACKERSY 
Merger Minded. 














Bank directors and four of the pres- 
ent directors of Barclays. 

On June 30, Imperial Bank had 
resources of $775 million. The bank 
maintains 225 branches across Can- 
ada—more than half of them in 
Ontario—and has agents and cor- 
respondents throughout the world. 

Barclays (Canada) has only six 
branches, assets of about $40 mil- 
lion. The bank is wholly owned by 
the Barclays Bank of Britain 
through its Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas subsidiary. The Barclays 
group of banks is the fourth largest 
banking group in the world with 
more than 3,000 branches in 42 


| countries. 


Said Finance Minister Walter 


| Harris, in announcing his depart- 


ment’s approval of the merger: 
“These banks are both in a strong 
financial condition. But the amal- 


| gamated bank with branches in 


most of the Canadian provinces and 
a close association with the exten- 


| sive branch system of Barclays 


group of banks in other countries 


| should be able to provide a broader 


and more competitive service to its 


| customers in Canada.” 


| Cdn. Dollar Discount 


One day last month the Canadian 


| dollar dipped below par—below its 
| US counterpart—for the first time 
| in three and a half years. 


In January of this year the Ca- 


| nadian dollar had reached a pre- 


| mium of 3 11/16 cents. From there 
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it declined to a premium of about 
1% cents, and then held steady for 
nearly five months. In mid-Septem- 
ber it started to slip again. 


What It Will Mean. A cheaper 
Canadian dollar, will have many 
repercussions. Cost of the goods 
Canada must buy from other na- 
tions is likely to rise. Canadian 
companies which need equipment 
and supplies that cannot be ob- 
tained in Canada will find their 
operating costs rising. And many 
people will find their winter Florida 
vacation more expensive. On the 
plus side is the long hoped-for im- 
provement in Canada’s competitive 
position in the fight for world mar- 
kets. 

(“Any decline in value of the 
Canadian dollar in relation to the 
US dollar makes Canadian goods 
more competitive in foreign mar- 
kets,” said Ivan Lenard, head of 
the Canadian Exporters Associa- 
tion.) 

Canadian industries like textiles 
which are protected to some degree 
by tariffs will be in a better position 
to buck competition from foreign- 
made goods. And better profit mar- 
gins are in store for firms in the 
newsprint, base metal and other 
giant exporting industries which 
collect US dollars for their goods. 

“An artificial situation is be- 
coming realistic,” commented one 
foreign exchange trader. “Our dol- 
lar is getting down to brass tacks 
where it will more accurately re- 
flect our world trading position— 
the only real measure of what it is 
worth.” 


What's Behind It. Foreign ex- 

change traders attribute the recent 
drop in the international value of 
the Canadian dollar to several fac- 
tors: 
* During the break reports cir- 
culated between North American 
financial centers that the Canadian 
government—through the Bank of 
Canada—and through a “large” 
chartered bank was hitting a rela- 
tively slim market with large 
chunks of Canadian currency and 
paper and buying American. 

This was the talk among traders 
despite the stated intention of the 
Bank of Canada to act in the for- 
eign exchange market only to 
smooth out fluctuations. It was in- 
terpreted as a sign that Canada was 
taking active steps to depress its 
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PLANNED 


to protect travel 
funds... 


NCB 


Travelers Checks 


You automatically plan the safety of 
your customers’ funds when you sell 
them safe, spendable National City 
Bank Travelers Checks for their 
trips. They can start their journeys 
with confidence, because this handy 
travel currency safeguards their 
travel funds just as your safe de- 
posit vaults protect their valuables 
back home. If lost or stolen, NCB 
Travelers Checks are refunded in 
full. They are accepted like cash for 
goods and services in this country 
and abroad. 


You can plan on more profits, too, 
when you sell NCB Travelers Checks, 
because you keep the entire selling 
commission — % of 1%. Extensive 
sales aids are provided free of 
charge, including a complete mer- 
chandising kit, tailor-made for your 
ready use and enabling you to tie.in 
with broad national and interna- 
tional advertising in trade and con- 
sumer publications. 


= Cc 


reo 


a = 


Wherever they are...wherever 
they’re going...NCB Travelers 
Checks simplify travel money 
problems for your clients. 


Famous around the 
globe, NCB Travelers 
Checks are instantly 
recognized every- 
where. In convenient 
denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and 
$100, they cost only 
75¢ per $100 and are 
good until used. 


lhe FIRST 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANkK 


of New aA 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 
e Safe— 


fully refunded if lost or stolen 


© Inexpensive insurance for travel funds—cost only 75¢ per $100 


© You keep the entire selling commission —% of 1% 


© NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 


© Your customers are directed to Buy at Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








currency and thus improve its ex- 
port competitive position. 

However, government authorities 
may have been buying US funds 
to pay for a $48 million 34%,% loan 
which has been called for redemp- 
tion January 15, 1956. This govern- 
ment security is payable in US 
money. 


® US investment in Canada has 
slowed down. The flood of money— 
particularly from American mutual 
funds—that last year pushed Ca- 
nadian dollars to a premium that 





times certainly have changed! 


from 1880 . . . .when ancient rickshaws were the 


vogue in travel 
to 1955 . 
already a reality! 






. + With atomic-powered transportation 


“a YEARS OF PROGRESS | 


was “embarrassing” (in Trade 
Minister C. D. Howe’s own words) 
is no more. Investment men con- 
firmed this. US money is still com- 
ing into Canada but nowhere near 
the quantities of last year. This 
money was considered an unstable 
and temporary prop under the Ca- 
nadian dollar. 


e Allied to this trend are reports 
that some short-haul US invest- 
ment money is leaving Canada. The 
break in the stock market is seen 
as one reason for American selling 





During the 75 years since its inception, The Fuji Bank, 
Ltd. has been a major factor in the economic growth 
of Japan. We are proud of our reputation, both as 


in fostering international trade and commerce. On 


| 
| 
a bank for everyone as well as for our leadership | 
| 


the occasion of our 75th anniversary, we look forward 
to a future of even greater understanding and eco- 
nomic progress among nations. | 





@ THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 


Established in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, New York, Calcutta 


184 Branches Throughout Japan 





of Canadian securities. Also, it ig 
expected that there will be a heavy 























































drain on Canada this year as a ada. C 
result of foreign companies col- a large 
lecting dividends and in other ways Asst 
transferring money from success- at par 
ful Canadian subsidiaries. betwe 
® The final and deciding factor in term 
the value of Canadian money on about 
world markets over the long haul levels 
is Canada’s commodity trade. Capi- parity 
tal movements, that is movements per ce 
of hard cash, have been in Canada’s 
favor and have overwhelmed the New 
poor trading results. The 
Now, say the experts, the time montt 
has arrived when Canada’s trade of H. 
figures will decide the course of her years 
currency. In the first eight months of its 
of the year Canada bought $206 super 
million worth of goods from other minic 
countries that it couldn’t pay for by Rico. 
exports of Canadian products. Can- set uy 
ada was that much in the red in volun 
exchange of goods. Roya 
Canadian trade officials politely tries. 
describe this as an “import sur- head 
plus.” But these goods must be D.R. 
paid for. And in world trade, they 
are paid for, generally, in US doi- Whe 
lars obtained by sale of such goods Ca 
as newsprint, wheat and_ base beings 
metals. than 
The trade deficit for this year of the | 
$206 million is up from a trade rent 
imbalance of $199 million in the edge 
first eight months of 1954. And mate 
Canada’s prospects for improving bush 
this picture aren’t too bright. —on 
Normally, this is the time of year come 
when Canada ships wheat to world Fc 
markets. But prospects for selling the 
Canada’s wheat are black. ae 
The result: Indications that Can- well 
ada will go deeper into the red in : 
prev 
exchange of goods unless a cheap 
; low- 
dollar increases her exports. ; 
Always present among the fac- ia 
tors influencing the price of Ca- 195% 
nadian money is capital movement. Ir 
It is possible that the slow-down whe 
in the influx of foreign money into larg 
Canada may reverse, say the ex- met 
perts. Unforeseen factors may result vide 
in a spurt of outside investment in pric 
Canada. One future consideration as 
is construction of the DEW radar du 
line which will bring in more US “tats 
money to Canada. _— 
Another factor is the possibility — 
that Canadian borrowers like the oth 
provinces or even the Federal Gov- kee 
ernment, may decide that it is cre: 
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cheaper to raise money through sale 
of bonds in New York than in Can- 
ada. Governing this possibility, to 
a large degree, are interest rates. 

Assuming the Canadian dollar is 
at par with US money, the spread 
between Canadian and US long- 
term borrowing costs should be 
about % to % per cent. Interest 
levels now are such that assuming 
parity, the spread is only about % 
per cent. 


New Post 


The Royal Bank of Canada last 
month announced the appointment 
of H. M. Grindell, a veteran of 35 
years with the bank and manager 
of its Havana branch since 1946, as 
supervisor of branches in the Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti and Puerto 
Rico. This is a newly created post 
set up as the result of an increasing 
volume of business handled by 
Royal Bank in these three coun- 
tries. Mr. Grindell will. make his 
headquarters at Ciudad Trujillo, 
D.R. 


Wheat Glut 


Canada’s bumper wheat crop is 
being greeted with something less 


than unqualified enthusiasm, says | 
the Bank of Montreal in its cur- | 
rent Business Review. The knowl- | 


edge that most of the crop, esti- 
mated at close to 500 million 


bushels, is likely to stay where it is | 
—on the farm—for some months to | 


come makes for a cool welcome. 


For the third consecutive year, | 
the bank notes, wheat has been | 


harvested with elevators already 


well-filled with grain reaped in | 


previous years. In fact, last year’s 


low-grade grain is only now begin- 


ning to move on the heels of the 
1953 crop. 


In the postwar period world | 


wheat production has risen sharply, 


largely through improved farming | 
methods and the stimulation pro- | 
vided by government-guaranteed | 


prices or subsidies. And, while the 


demand in world markets is rising, | 
due to population growth in higher | 
income countries and a gradual im- 
provement in living standards in | 
other parts of the world, it is not 
keeping pace with the rate of in- | 


crease in output. 
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Atter it happens, people are invariably sympathetic. 

heir sympathy extends even to the man—“‘the trusted bank 
employee’’—who has now been unmasked as a long-time 
embezzler. ‘“Why, he was such a fine man,” people 

in the community will say. 


They'll be sorry for the bank directors, men of 
unquestioned honesty and integrity who may now be 
faced with a heavy financial burden. 


“Dreadful!” 
That’s what people say after it happens. If only bank 


directors and officers—before it happens—would 
listen to such warnings as: 


An estimate by the N.A.B.A.C. that there are 
now $25,000,000 in undiscovered losses due 
to employee dishonesty. 


A report by the A.B.A. that there is a “sharp 
increase” in bank embezzlements this year. 


Actual figures compiled by the American Banker 
that show defalcations for the first 6 months of 1955 
of $1,304,918; and still incompleted figures for 

the 3rd quarter that show 2 large losses 

boosting the total to over $2,166,000. 


We don’t believe there is a banker in the country 

who, after mulling over these figures and facts from the 
best-informed banking authorities, won’t want to take 
immediate steps to protect his bank from such “‘fatal” losses. 


Our “CaTAstROPHE” PROTECTION is especially designed 

for this purpose. It can be purchased in any amount the 
banker selects. More important, it can be arranged to apply 
to prior losses that may subsequently be discovered, 
regardless of.when they occurred! 


This protection is no further away than the telephone. 


Why not call your American Surety agent* today? 


* If you don’t nengen to know his name, our Agency & Production 


Department will be glad to supply it promptly. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 











The Top of the Financial . . . 
(Continued from page 7) 


This unique interim financing— 
which was worked out through the 
joint efforts of Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co. and the Pitts- 
burgh investment firm of Singer, 
Deane & Scribner—works like this: 
The banking group lent the author- 
ity $100 million at 2% per cent. 
The authority immediately used this 
money to buy Government securi- 
ties to secure the loan. 

When the authority has received 
satisfactory construction bids for 
the entire project, it will sell from 
its Government securities to pay 
the contractors. This will affect the 
interest rate on a portion of the loan 
equal to the amount of securities 
sold—that portion will go to 2% 
per cent. 

The authority will repay the 
principal of the loan by the sale of 
long-term bonds in the usual way. 

The authority enjoys three main 
advantages from this plan: 


© It got all its money before re- 
ceiving bids. 






PAT. 2,709,613 


© It can pick the most favorable 
markets during the next four years 
in which to sell its bonds, and can 
sell them in either small or large 
blocks. 


® It will realize a “considerable” 
savings in interest during construc- 
tion. 

A dozen Pittsburgh banks in ad- 
dition to Mellon are participating 
in the loan, including Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Co. and Fi- 
delity Trust Co. Also participating 
are The First National City Bank 
of New York, Guaranty Trust Co., 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, The 
Hanover Bank, Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co., The 
Cleveland Trust Co., The New York 
Trust Co., The Northern Trust Co., 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
and The First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing & Trust Co. 


NABAC Team 


Robert F. Goodwin, comptroller, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., was 
elected president of The National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 


PROTECTION 





Federal Reserve Banks, U. S. 
Mints, State Dept., Treasury 
Dept., and most of U. $. Banks 
use Brooks seals. Is there a 
better endorsement? 


BROOKS |anow SECURITY CAP 
RED CAP,,seals, withan EXTRA feature--- 


Anyone who bags money knows the value of protection—and there is no better 


protection than Brooks Security Cap rep CapH Type seal. 


The lead extension 


against the rED CApmakes it a more secure seal, allows cutting space to remove 
seal from bag. The patented “H" shape requires less pressure to seal—means less 


operator fatigue! 


Easily and quickly sealed with Brooks’ SHUR-KRIMP or any 


standard sealing tool. And only Brooks RED CApsecures the cord against slippage. 


Why not see for yourself—samples gladly submitted on request. 


association’s 3lst Annual Conven- 
tion held last month in Denver. 


Edward F. James, treasurer, Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Co., was 
elected first vice president; and 
Steve H. Bomar, vice president and 
treasurer, Trust Company of 
Georgia, was elected second vice 
president. Franklin D. Price, comp- 
troller, First National Bank in Dal- 
las, who had served as treasurer 
for the past year, was named to the 
newly-combined post of secretary- 
treasurer. 


Serving with the new officers on 
NABAC’s Executive Board will be 
two immediate past presidents of 
the association: Ira C. Chaney, 
auditor, Crocker First National 
Bank; and Robert H. Shepler, vice 
president and cashier, Denver Na- 
tional Bank. 


The Facts on Bank... 


(Continued from page 24) 


count for more than a small per- 
centage of share volume. 

The geographic distribution of in- 
stitutional customers served by the 
83 banks extends far beyond the 
cities in which the banks are lo- 
cated. Only 15 per cent of total 
share volume transacted through 
Boston banks, for example, was for 
customers located in that city; only 
30 per cent of transactions chan- 
neled through Philadelphia banks 
were of local origin. 

About 27 per cent of the share 
volume reported by New York City 
banks was for customers outside 
their own Middle Atlantic region. 
Transactions through Pittsburgh 
and Detroit banks showed a similar 
pattern. 
































“I can never wait until Monday to get back 
to that miserable, stuffy officel” 
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You’re looking at the new way to speed window service, eliminate errors, 
save hours of teller time. Here’s why: a single Burroughs Teller’s Machine 


provides all the features necessary to do these transactions mechanically— Wherever There’s 


ace : ‘ Banking There's 
e Receipting e Validating ee 
@ Cash Control 
@ Miscellaneous Adding or Deposit Accumulation 
But you’ll want to hear all the news—actually see these new complete-job 
teller’s machines in action. So call our nearest branch office right away for 


an on-the-spot demonstration of any of 5 moderately priced models. Or 
write directly to Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Banking Makes Sense 


And this banker proves it by reducing his explanation of the 
reasons underlying the banker's loan decisions to terms anyone 


can understand. 


By J. W. McLEAN 
Vice President, First National Bank and Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


organizations by businessmen 

are a traditional must. They are 
a bit of a chore, but they also pre- 
sent an excellent opportunity to do 
a much needed job. The banker who 
is invited to make such a talk is 
especially fortunate because the 
groups ordinarily addressed on such 
occasions comprise a section of the 
more substantial element of the 
business community. ; 


Toes to service clubs and other 


To speak to such a group collec- 
tively, moreover, is far more effec- 
tive than any number of individual 
conversations on the same subject 
could possibly be. The common in- 
terest thus generated in the subject 
under consideration is likely to re- 
sult in much broader discussion of 
it among the members of the audi- 
ence. 


This article is the outgrowth of a 
talk recently made by me to the 
Rotary Club in my native city of 
Muskogee, Okla. I was given the 
general subject, “Bank Credit from 
the Viewpoint of the Borrower.” 
But, to add interest, I decided to use 
three captions: “The Promises We 
Live By,” “Do You Need a Loan?” 
and “Some Bankers Are Almost 
Human.” 

I endeavored, first of all, to re- 
move from the subject the air of 
formality and dignity with which 
it is ordinarily surrounded. Not- 
withstanding its complexities, I 
sought a means of reducing the 
whole banking operation to the 
simplest of terms and an explana- 
tion of it that would readily lend 
itself to illustration. The result was 
what I call the “reservoir concept 
of banking.” 


The talk was accordingly intro- 
duced with a diagram drawn on a 
blackboard. Off to the left was de- 
picted a large “reservoir” holding 
the bank’s raw material—all of the 
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various categories of funds for the 
custody and safe investment of 
which it is responsible. Appro- 
priately enough, capital funds (CF) 
were placed at the base of the struc- 
ture. Next came savings or time 
deposits (TD), and the topmost 
layer was made to represent all de- 
mand deposits (DD). To the left of 
the latter was an added bit of sym- 
bolism indicating that this category 
comprised deposits owned by in- 
dividuals (I), firms (F), corpora- 
tions (C), other banks (B), and 
municipalities, the latter going 
under the name of public funds 
(PF). 

“Of this reservoir of funds,” I 
continued, “the bank’s management 
retains about a third in cash (C), 
which includes the amount we are 
required to maintain on deposit 
with the Federal Reserve System. 
Approximately another third con- 


¥ 


stitutes the bank’s investment in 


its bond portfolio (B), a portion of 
which is sometimes referred to ag 


‘secondary reserve.’ The remaining 


third of a bank’s total resources 
might readily find its way into the 
economy in the form of loans (L) 
to customers. 


Policies Explained 


“These proportions are in no 
sense rigid and aren’t even to be 
regarded as standard, but commer- 
cial banks have, through the years, 
employed their funds in somewhat 
the fashion indicated. Banks have 
to take into consideration the fact 
that certain types of deposits are 
more subject to fluctuation than 
others, and are governed accord- 
ingly in the determination of their 
loan and investment policies. The 
demand for funds, or lack of it, is 
also a factor. 

“The second reservoir in the 
diagram represents a bank’s gross 
income, which consists primarily of 
bond interest (BI), loan interest 
(LI), and service charges (SC). The 
four symbols making up the re- 
mainder of the diagram depict the 
manner in which this income is dis- 
posed of. Operating expenses (OE) 
may be relied upon to claim the 
lion’s share of the bank’s earnings, 
and taxes (T) also take a sizable 
amount. The bank’s management 
and shareholders alike are anxious 





The result was what I call the ‘‘reservoir concept of banking.”’ 
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to strengthen its capital structure, 
so a substantial amount of earn- 
ings is ordinarily allowed to ac- 
cumulate as undivided profits (UP), 
following the declaration of a cash 
dividend (D). 

“While the figures making up a 
bank’s statement of condition are 
thus easily explained, the functions 
by which the results indicated are 
brought about are still too largely 
misunderstood; and perhaps the 
least understood of all is the ex- 
tension of credit. Now credit, when 
associated with banking, is by no 
means as complicated as it is gen- 
erally held to be. It is basically a 
manifestation of faith in promises 
to perform, and we live by that 
faith in about everything we do. 
We have implicit faith that the 
newsboy, the milkman, our utility 
companies and many others will 
make their respective contributions 
to our comfort and convenience, as 
promised, with every day that 
passes. And that faith isn’t too dif- 
ferent from the faith that bankers 
feel in the willingness and ability 
of their borrowers to perform ac- 
cording to their respective promises. 


“Notwithstanding much belief to 
the contrary, banks are actually 
seeking opportunities to lend 
money. They are eager to demon- 
strate their faith that your promise 
will be kept. If they don’t, they 
simply won’t make loans, and, worse 
still, the people who work for them 
will starve. 


“So banks want you to borrow. 
You may have had some experi- 
ence that has caused you to feel 


otherwise, and has given you an 





“Some sense of humor the little woman's 
got, huh, boss—making us go around and 
come in the back way.” 
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altogether mistaken notion with re- 
gard to the attitude of bankers in 
general toward prospective borrow- 
ers. The truth of the matter is that 
bankers are literally lying awake 
nights trying to think up new ways 
to lend money. 


“A few years ago, the term loan 
was unheard of. The financing of 
real estate has undergone revolu- 
tionary changes. Instalment credit 
has grown so rapidly that it now 
totals more than the combined 
capital funds of all the banks in 
the country. And we recently in- 
stalled in our own bank a plan by 
which the borrower, once his credit 
is established, is permitted to create 
a loan by simply writing a check.” 

I naid tribute at this point to the 
exemplary job of lending that was 
being done by the three Muskogee 
banks, whose latest published fig- 
ures showed loans totaling 42 per 
cent of their deposits. 

The talk then veered to a con- 
sideration of the peculiarly respon- 
sible position occupied by the 
banker as the lender of money be- 
longing to others, perhaps, in a 
measure, to the borrower, himself. 
Losses must, for all practical pur- 
poses, be ruled out, and I cited for 
purposes of illustration the fact 
that it would be necessary for a 
bank to loan $1,000 for 20 years at 
5 per cent in order to retrieve the 
amount lost by making a bad loan 
of that amount at 6 per cent for 
thirty days, merely to earn $5.00 in 
interest. 






Banks, I said, couldn’t reasonably 
be expected to assume risk of losg 
in return for the mere payment of 
interest. Trade creditors, on the 
other hand, profited from their 
transactions in such a way as to 
make it not only possible but quite 
expedient for them to assume some 
degree of risk in the extension of 
credit. For banks to do business on 
the same basis, I continued, would 
be equivalent to saying, “If it’s a 
profit, it’s yours—if it’s a loss, it’s 
ours.” There were indications here 
and there among those present that 
the idea went home, and that the 
banks had won a few converts to 
the proposition that they are no 
more exacting in their requirements 
as to terms of repayment and col- 
lateral than they have to be as a 
matter of necessity. 


Perhaps Customer Shouldn't Borrow 


The gist of what followed was to 
the effect that loans were refused 
only because of the degree of risk 
involved or undue length of the 
period of repayment, and emphasis 
was given the fact that a prospective 
borrower would ordinarily do well 
to be governed by the banker’s 
views in the matter, and refrain, 
if possible, from using the money 
sought, even though it be obtain- 
able from some other source. 

It was pointed out that a pre- 
ponderance of the financial diffi- 
culty that individuals and concerns 
had encountered down through the 
years was due to the fact that they 
had obtained and used credit that 
should have been left untouched; 
and that many a would-be borrower 
had reason to feel grateful to his 
banker for refusing to grant a much 
sought-after loan. 

“Most loans that are declined 
today,” I said, “are what we call 
‘capital loans’ as distinguished from 
‘commercial loans.’ The owner of 
the business is unwilling to bring 
in a partner or stockholder to share 
his profits, so he goes to his bank 
and applies for a loan for which 
there is no way in the world to 
provide repayment, or even partial 
liquidation, if the business doesn’t 
make a profit.” 

The talk proceeded with a discus- 
sion of the characteristics of the 
commercial loan and its unique fit- 
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ness for a place in the loan port- 
folio of a commercial bank. No 
banker, of course, needs to be told 
what they are. 


And then, of course, just to make 
sure that the main points of my dis- 
course wouldn’t be too promptly 
forgotten, I did the customary job 
of summarizing, which went some- 
thing like this: 


Banks want you to borrow, but 

Since they are really lending you 
money that has been entrusted 
to their care, and 

Since they do not share your profits, 
but must be content with a modest 
interest return on the amount 
loaned, 

Risk must be minimized and col- 
lateral may be required to that 
end, in the absence of which the 
loan may be rejected. However, 

A declined loan might well suggest 
to the would-be borrower the 
advisability of obtaining the 
needed funds from an investor 
who will be willing to share the 
risks of the enterprise rather than 
from a creditor who must collect. 

And if he acts on that suggestion, 
the “‘turn-down"’ may actually 
prove in the long run to have 
been a favor in disguise, proving 
that 

Maybe bankers are human beings 
after all! 


It is, of course, the whole pur- 
pose of this article to point up a need 
and an effective means of meeting 
it. Banking makes sense, .and the 
principles that must obtain in the 
conduct of a bank can be reduced 
to altogether elementary terms. It 
would seem, therefore, that there is 
little or no reason for a misunder- 
standing of the banking function at 
any level of society, much less at 
the level represented in the mem- 
bership of our service clubs and 
other civic groups. 


A Booklet on Security Measures 


A point by point protective pro- 
gram for banks is set out in a book- 
let entitled “Security Controls for 


Banks,” published by the Federal | 


Insurance Company, 90 John Street, 
New York 38, N.Y. Sensible and 
easily executed measures which 
have been developed by the com- 
pany’s loss adjusters and engineers 
tun the whole gamut of exposures 
to criminal attack of every kind. 
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A modernized Field Warehouse 
record that makes friends and 
attracts customers 





@ Compact, convenient 
desk size. 


@ Delivered promptly 
every 30 days. 


@ Complete description 
of every transaction. 


@ Eliminates duplicate 
accounting by bank. 


Our record becomes your record. Our Monthly Value and Stock 
Report is designed for quick accurate verification so there is no 
longer any need for banks to duplicate expensive, time-consuming 
posting and accounting. A glance at this day-to-day, readily-under- 
standable report, provided only by New York Terminal, tells What 
has taken place— What the position is right now— What the pros- 
pects are. 


A call will bring a qualified representative, without obligation, to 
give you additional information or assist you in reviewing any in- 
ventory situation. Use New York Terminal Warehouse Receipts— 
they enable you to extend maximum credit with minimum risk at 


lower cost to you and your customers. 
: la Aa 
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Combine TV, Alarm System In 
New Mosler Teller-Vue Unit 


One of the many outstanding 
pieces of new equipment. on dis- 
play for the first time at the recent 
ABA Convention in Chicago was 
this Monitrol Teller-Vue unit for 
use in drive-in and walk-up win- 
dows, as well as conventional teller 


stations inside any bank. 

Introduced by the Mosler Safe 
Company, the versatile unit com- 
bines a 17 inch television screen, 
currency tray, two-way loud- 
speaker and a fool-proof alarm sys- 
tem. Overall measurements are: 42 
inches high, 30 inches long and 20 
inches wide. 

Chief among the many advan- 
tages of Teller-Vue is that it will 
enable a bank to centralize all its 
records but still give a teller di- 
rect contact with signature control 
and bookkeeping departments for 
instantaneous signature or balance 
verification. : 

The new device actually is a cash 
protection and control system com- 
bining RCA’s TV unit with several 
Mosler security innovations. 

According to Edwin H. Mosler, 
Jr., president of the firm, the unit 
will speed customer service, in- 
crease teller efficiency, discourage 





MR. BANKER: 


What de you asl 7? 


We have complete files to help you secure 


whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 
no charge for this service. 


Coiitnet 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600; Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 
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stickups, and definitely cut a bank’s 
operating costs. 

Address Mosler Safe Company, 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. for further details. 





Nylon Draw Strings Add Life 
To Rifkin Coin Bags 


Coin bags with longer life, that 
can make many more trips to the 
bank from the customer’s place of 
business without showing wear or 
tear, are the new achievement of 
A. Rifkin and Company. This manu- 
facturer’s new line of draw string 
currency bags now features woven 
nylon cords with plastic tips. 

Experience has shown that the 
cord on a draw string bag is usually 
the point of greatest wear. In order 
to overcome this, Rifkin is supply- 
ing nylon cords which by actual 
test have been found to give much 
more wear than the strongest old 
style cord used in bag making. This 
added life reduces the overall bag 
cost by a considerable degree. 

The new nylon cords come in 
bright colors, which complement the 
attractiveness of the colorful bags. 
The ends of the cords are tipped 
with colored plastic. 

The company has announced that 
the new nylon cords are standard on 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


bonks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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No Noise is Good News! New Remington Noise- 
less is Boon in Helping Banks Banish Noise! 


Financial institutions through- 
out the country are finding the 
new Remington Noiseless a 
sound investment in the elimina- 
tion of personnel fatigue due to 
typewriter clatter. Morale goes 
up — and so does work output. 
Clients too, find it more pleasant 
doing business in a quieter at- 
mosphere. Exclusive Pressure 
Printing does it! The merest tap 
of a finger p-r-e-s-s-e-s type to 
paper, leaving a perfect impres- 
sion—clean and crisp as fine 
printwork. No din. No racket. No 


noise at all! Other outstanding 
features? Certainly ... INDI- 
VIDUALIZED TYPE STYL- 
ING —a wide selection of dis- 
tinctive type faces are available. 
You choose the one that best re- 
flects the character of your bank. 
EXCLUSIVE PERFECT POSI- 
TIONING SCALE — even the 
most inexperienced typist can 
now center headings and letters 
quickly, easily and correctly the 
very first time! The secret’s in 
the scale itself. For the complete 
story, circle RN8719. 


Banking by Mail Made Easier! 


One of life’s nagging little things 
is writing your name and address 
several times on a Banking-By- 
Mail deposit form. 

To eliminate customer irrita- 
tion, one bank developed a real 
depositor service. Special deposit 
mailing forms are pre-addresso- 
graphed with the customer’s 
name and address. 

A quantity of these prepared 
forms are kept on file—each cus- 
tomer’s forms being identified by 
Tip Top Tab guides. The card 
inserts for the guides are, of 
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course, imprinted from the same 
addressograph plates as are the 
deposit forms. A form is mailed 
with each deposit receipt. 

For free sample guides, circle 
Cat. No. 6459.19. 


Loan and Discount 
Departments Save Time 
with the Remington 
99 Calculator 


The exclusive “memory key” on 
the 99 Calculator makes possible 
the fully automatic multiplica- 
tion you need when using the 
interest rate as a constant to 
ascertain unearned and earned 
interest...no wonder the Calcu- 
lator that Prints is popular in 
loan and discount departments. 
Ordinarily it takes a rotary 
calculator and adding machine to 
handle mortgage loans but the 
99 Calculator that Prints per- 





forms solo. There’s no transfer- 
ring from calculator to adding 
machine when you use the 99. 
You do your totaling and listing 
on two-color printed tape on the 
Calculator that Prints. 

For detailed information, cir- 
cle C973 (#2). 


Remington. Fland. 
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GROWTH 


The DeLuxe organization—a 
“middle sized’’ corporation—has 
engaged exclusively in the printing 
of bank checks for exactly forty 
years this month. Not a long span 
as we measure corporate life, but 
long enough to become rich in 
experience. Long enough to grow 
from a tiny print shop to a multiple- 
plant operation employing over 
eight hundred people and serving 
each year more than twelve thousand 
banks. 


Our growth has come slowly and 
steadily, and has not been due to 
mergers or acquisitions, We could 
perhaps have expanded faster had 
we been interested only in becoming 
big. Instead, our objective has been 
to serve and, because we have served 
well, we have enjoyed a fairly 
healthy growth. 


The ownership of our company is 
not concentrated in a few hands 
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Financial institutions from coast to 
coast recognize the superior quality 
of NEWMAN products, and buy 
economically from us . . . foremost 
manufacturers since 1882. 
WRITE for our new 
folders and suggestions. 


NEWMAN 


BROTHERS INC. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


but rather is spread among 330 
stockholders, most of whom are 
employees or their immediate 
families. The largest stockholder is 
our Employees’ Profit Sharing Trust, 
which presently has 13% of its funds 
so invested. In effect, therefore, 
every DeLuxe employee shares in 
company ownership as he qualifies 
for the Trust after two years of 
service. 


This statement would be of little 
interest were it not for the wave of 
mergers now sweeping the country. 
We feel impelled to tell our customers 
that we are not merging, selling or 
buying, and at the same time tell 
our own employees that they can 
with some confidence look forward 
to continued participation with the 
DeLuxe people they know and 
understand. If we continue,to grow, 
it will be accomplished with the 
same consistent policies that have 
brought us to this fortieth milestone. 


























all its draw string bags, with no 
increase in price. 

For additional information ad- 
dress A. Rifkin and Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


How to Reduce Machine 
Accounting Costs 


Sharply reduced machine ac- 
counting costs are possible through 
Remington Rand integrated ledger 
forms, ledger indexing systems and 
functional ledger tray designs, de- 
scribed in a new 6-page illustrated 
folder. 


The new folder relates how 
Remington Rand standard ledger 
forms for increased machine ac- 
counting production provide 
smoother work flow in all depart- 
ments, with worthwhile economies 
in time and personnel. Special-de- 
sign ledger forms for particular ac- 
counting requirements are also 
available for greater speed and effi- 
ciency. 

Time-saving ledger indexing 
systems such as Variadex, Triple 
Check Automatic and Numeric, for 
maximum speed and convenience in 





filing and finding are briefly de- 


scribed. 


Descriptions, specifications and 
illustrations of ledger equipment 
for greater hourly and daily out- 
put of work are also featured in 
the new folder. 


Copies of “3 Extra Savings on 
Machine . Accounting Costs’—X- 
1249—are available by writing 
Remington Rand Division, Sperry 
Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A. B. Dick Co. Introduces 
New Electric Folding Machine 


A new electric folding machine, 
so easy to operate that any bank 
worker can be an expert in a few 
minutes, has been introduced by 
A. B. Dick Company. 


The machine, Model 57, can be 
set for any of six folds: single, 
parallel or letter, accordion or state- 
ment, double parallel, French (folds 
paper horizontally and then verti- 
cally), and horizontal and then two 
vertical folds. A-B-C operating in- 
structions permanently attached to 
the receiving tray tell the operator 
how to set the dials for any of these 
folds. Once the dials are set, the 
operator need not make any me- 
chanical adjustments. 





Letters, bulletins, lists, state- 
ments, and other items can be con- 
tinuously fed, and the machine folds 
at speeds up to 150 copies a minute. 


Duplicating papers, bond, ledger, 
book, and coated and uncoated 
paper stocks are handled easily. — 

The A. B. Dick Company, 5700 
W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Ill. will 
be happy to supply further informa- 
tion upon request. 
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NCR Announces New Bank 
Bookkeeping Machine 


Shown above is the National 
Postronic, new electronic bookkeep- 
ing machine especially devised by 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany for use by banks. It electroni- 
cally verifies selection of the proper 
account, picks up and verifies the 
old balance and check count, and 
aligns the accounting form to the 
next proper posting line. Overdrafts 
are automatically noted and treated 
as such. Used in conjunction with 
numbered checks, the machine will 
not operate if an electronic com- 
parison on the account number ap- 
pearing on the check with that on 
the statement indicates that the 
operator is attempting to post the 
check to the wrong account. In 
similar fashion, it is capable of de- 
tecting other bookkeeping errors 
before they become part of the de- 
positor’s and the bank’s records. 


One Unit That Can Handle All 
Types of After-Hour Deposits 


A new device for after-hour de- 
posits in banks, incorporating all 
types of after-hour deposit fea- 
tures in one unit, has been installed 
in the drive-in deposit area in the 
first basement of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. 

Invented and installed by C. T. 
Massengill, of the Industrial Safe 
and Lock Company, the ‘“Electra- 
posit” system permits use of regular 
lobby depository envelopes, or of 
standard bank money bags for 
larger amounts. 

A depositor using an envelope for 
his deposit will simply take an en- 
velope from a handy receptacle, en- 
close his deposit and deposit slip, 
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and place the envelope in a drop 
slot provided for that purpose. 
Those with larger deposits may 
place their deposit in a canvas 
money bag, insert a key in the lock 
device, and a turn of the key will 
rotate the Electraposit unit mechan- 
ism until a larger opening for such 
bags is in the proper position. An- 
other turn of the key will drop the 
deposit into a vault especially pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

The unit has an electric-type lock 
controlling a hydraulic system 








Which operates the unit. The elec- 
trical system is only 24-volt, and 
the rotating unit is provided with 
a release system set for eight 
pounds pressure, both of which fea- 
tures provide maximum safety of 
operation. 

Similar units, with an outside 
weather-seal, are being designed 
for banks wishing to place them in 
an outside, exposed position. 

For further details address In- 
dustrial Safe and Lock Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Floor Plan of an Actual Filing 
Area Before installation of 24° 
the Visi-Shelf Filing System 


WITH DOORS > 


For Maximum Record Protection 


q WITHOUT DOORS 


For Greatest Record 
Accessibility! 


HERE’S HOW THE VISI-SHELF 
SYSTEM CAN SAVE YOU 
SPACE —TIME— MONEY 


IN HALF THE SPACE! 





and 


eee 


This area was occupied by 196 four drawer letter filing cabinets with 
a filing capacity of 784 drawers or 20,776 filing inches. 
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Floor Plan after Installation 


of the Visi-Shelf Filing System | 
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More Thon Hall the Filing Aree Recover 0d For Other Use! nnn 3 51D | aS 





90 Visi-Shelf Filing Units, occupying less than half the original filing 
| area, hold all of the records previously filed in the entire filing area! 
| These units, with a filing capacity of 25,380 filing inches offer 4,604 
| more filing inches —an increase of 25% in filing capacity. 





, Feeewesee es eB eB 222 eee 2228 
Don t Delay! ; Visi-Shelf File, inc. BM-11 ¥ 
Send for full details of this remarkable © 105 Reade Street New York 13, N. Y. t 
8 1 
new Filing System! s Please send free catalog desc. ib- ; 
5 ing the new Visi-Shelf Filing System. 5 
. t 
ACS ee wee eee eens Nome -----------—---------- ' 
. SIN PID cin i ss ens ter eee ten ee mn ; 
105 Reade St., : Reena es ie ye 7 oe a : 
New York 13, N. Y I i * 








en! 


The three devices here shown are the check im- 
printer, coder and sorter exhibited at the recently 


A New Concept in Automatic Check Handling 


‘drawn and may ‘include other desired repetitive in- 


formation. 

























See your NEW 1955-1956 
ABBOTT CATALOG. Dozens of 
helpful new items. Write to: 


A\13 13 © WW 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
143rd to 144th Sts. and Wales Ave. 
New York 54, N. Y. 

Phone: LUdlow 5-1200 





tem of bookkeeping, as employed 


by the Union Bank & Trust Com- 


pany, Baltimore, has induced _ its 
producer, LeFebure Corporation, 
to release three additional films 
covering various phases of bank 
operations. 

Address the corporation, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., for further details. 


New Desk-Chair Mat Features 
Hard Surface, Non Slip Base 


New desk-chair mats such as the 
one featured here can save a bank 
the expense of replacing or repair- 
ing carpeting in its officer’s area. 

Manufactured by Ace Lite-Step 
Company, these pads take the wear 
and tear of chairs that are con- 
stantly being moved to and from 
desks. To keep them firmly in place, 
each mat has as its under surface 
a spring-rubber waffle design (see 


and rectangular shapes and in solid 





held ABA and NABAC conventions by Burroughs The high speed sorter (right) will automatically tect 

Corporation and its wHolly owned subsidiary, The read the code, enabling banks to sort checks by cus- con 

Todd Company, Inc. The coder (center) which oper- tomer or to distribute to other banks with greater qua 

ates in tandem with the imprinter (left) places a efficiency than is presently possible. It may be A 

code in the form of a pattern of invisible dots on the operated independently of any accounting machines tior 

paper checks as a by-product of the imprinting at or other equipment that banks now have. Use of the al 

no additional labor cost. The invisible code identifies equipment calls for some method of numbering or Sar 
the depositor and the bank on which the check is coding, but any account coding system will work. 

BEST SELECTION , 

| nou 

# A N K S UJ 4 - L| ES | New Bank Operational Films insert) for non-skid grip to the i 

Released by LeFebure Corp. floor or carpet. Conventional sti 

smooth, solid rubber provides the | 

The favorable reception given the top with a durable surface. ” 

film story of the Post-to-Check sys- Mats are available in both round = 






























colors of office gray, executive 


green, maroon and black. 

Ace Lite-Step Company located 
at 1708 South State Street, Chicago 
16, Ill., will be happy to supply ad- 
ditional information upon request. 
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J PERSONNEL 


Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation of America has added 
td its staff of sales representatives 
FRANK T. BURKE, formerly of the 
Fry Fulton Lumber Company in St. 
Louis. He will contact bankers and 
association executives as an archi- 





Frank T. Burke 


Jack Miner e 


lly {tectural sales representative and 
AS- § consultant on new and remodeled 
ter J quarters. 


be Also announced by the corpora- 
poe tion were the appointments of JACK 
the wer, St. Louis, and HARRY MOYER, 
+ San Francisco, as vice presidents. 


Burroughs Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of ROBERT 
h A. ATKINS as director of overseas 
manufacturing, a newly created 
staff position under the vice presi- 
che : 3 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 
Mr. Atkins joined Burroughs as a 
tool and die making apprentice in 
1934. 
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Omaha National Bank Saves Time 
and Money with Modern Revo-Files 





Mr. L. C. McVea, Vice-President of the Omaha National Bank, inspects battery of four modern Revo-Files. 


Signature card filing application 
proves highly successful in elim- 
inating lost time and motion ... 
giving customers faster service 
+++ promoting good will. 


Four years ago, The Omaha Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha, Nebraska, 
replaced its signature card filing 
equipment with a battery of four 
modern Revo-Files. 


This installation houses over 20,000 
signature cards which must be re- 
ferred to constantly by busy tellers, 
bank officers, accounting department 
clerks, bank-by-mail department 
clerks and other employees. Accord- 
ing to Mr. L. C. McVea, Vice-Presi- 
dent, it has resulted in “substantial 
savings” in time for all these people 
and actually paid for itself within the 
first two years. In addition, it has 
helped promote good will among the 
bank’s customers by speeding up 
service at the tellers’ windows. 


“We feel that these Revo-Files have 
been the best investment in the way 
of equipment that we have made in 
recent years,” says Mr. McVea. “Our 


VtOOSWUE 


WORLD'S FINEST ROTARY CARD FILE 


Another fine product of 


% Mosler Safe “~” 


signature cards can be looked up so 
quickly that we never have a traffic 
jam at the files, and we have never 
had any service trouble whatsoever.” 


* * * 


If your bank has 3,000 or more signa- 
ture cards, credit cards, mortgage 
records or other records which must 
be referred to constantly, why not 
check over the many Revo-File ad- 
vantages listed in the box below? 
Send for our special folder, too. See 
why Revo-File is the world’s finest 
rotary card file . . . how it can help 
save money and time for your bank. 


WHY REVO-FILE IS THE 
WORLD'S FINEST ROTARY FILE: 


e Uses your present records. No costly 
changeover. 

Takes less floor space. 

Cards not attached to wheel. 
removable. 

Increases production. Reduces Overhead. 
Cannot lose or damage records. 

Reduces clerical fatigue. Improves morale. 
Mobile. Can be moved where needed. 
Manual and automatic electric selection 
models operate at convenient desk height, 
Hi-Boy model at easy standing height. 


- all are 
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Department BM-11, Revo-File Division 
The Mosler Safe Company 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me your free illustrated folder giving full 
details on Revo-File, world’s finest rotary card file. 


NAME 

POSITION 

BANK 

ADDRESS. 

STATE 
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Updegraff Succeeds Coapman at 
Wisconsin Bankers Association 





George S. Updegraff, assistant 
secretary of the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association since 1948, last month 
assumed the position of secretary. 
He succeeds Wall G. Coapman who 
is retiring after occupying that of- 
fice for almost 32 years, and now 
holds the title of secretary emeritus. 




























Mr. Coapman plans to continue pres 
part time duties as registrar of the of I 
School of Banking at the University dent 
of Wisconsin, working out of the the 
office of the Wisconsin Bankers As- org: 
sociation in Milwaukee.. whi 

dely 
Gee 

of 
Con 
Opening of New Office Marks 152nd first 
Anniversary of Philadelphia National a 
a 





H. Stephen Chase H. Schermerhorn 


From the American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, comes word 
of the election of H. STEPHEN CHASE 
to senior vice president. In his new 
assignment, Mr. Chase will be in 
charge of the general development 
program of the bank. 


According to an announcement 
from the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, HORACE SCHERMERHORN, 
vice president and senior trust offi- 
cer, has been elected to the Board 
of Directors. 


NABW Elects New Officers 


Newly elected president of the 
National Association of Bank Wom- 


The Philadelphia National Bank recently marked its 152nd an- 
niversary with the opening of its new Penn Center Office at 3 Penn 
Center Plaza. The Bank had opened its first office exactly 152 years 


ago—in 1803—to the day and hour. 

Here, Frederic A. Potts, president (second from left) greets 
Charles H. Hoeflich, (second from right) who will head the new 
branch. Also on hand for the opening were Norman T. Hayes, execu- 
tive vice president, Clymer Realty Company—a subsidiary of Phila- 
delphia National (left); and Morris R. Brownell, Jr., vice president 


of the bank. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz., was elected vice president of 
the association. 

A highlight of the convention 
was the presentation of the Jean 
Arnot Reid Award to Mrs. Eldeda 
W. Neill, auditor, Grand Avenue 
Bank of Kansas City, Mo.. The 
award, consisting of an embossed 
scroll and $100.00 in cash, is given 
annually to the woman graduate of 
the American Institute of Banking 
who is considered the best fitted 





Harold Kountze 


Geo. B. Berger, Jr. 


After serving twenty-one years 





en is Miss Virginia A. Rehme, to represent women in banking. as president of the Colorado Na- . 
vice president, Southern Commer- tional Bank, HAROLD KOUNTZE has “ 
cial and Savings Bank, St. Louis, HERBERT OBENDORFER was ad-_ accepted the appointment to the a 
Mo. Miss Rehme assumed office at mitted to partnership in Salomon position of chairman of the Board] ,, 
the association’s annual convention, Bros. & Hutzler.Mr.Obendorfer has of Directors. He was succeeded by o1 
held in Phoenix last month. Mrs. been co-manager of the firm’s GEORGE B. BERGER, JR., formerly a 19 
Bee Bush, assistant vice president, Philadelphia office. vice president. 

Ni 
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J. Wallace Ely 


James T. Overby 


William R. Chapman 


Robert Morris Associates Elect 


James T. Overbey, senior vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Mobile, Ala., was elected presi- 
dent of Robert Morris Associates for 
the 1955-56 fiscal year at that 
organization’s annual meeting 
which was recently held in Phila- 
delphia. He succeeds Edward F. 
Gee, vice president and secretary 
of State Planters Bank & Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va. Elected 
first vice president and second vice 
president, respectively, were J. 
Wallace Ely, executive vice presi- 





Thomas P. Jerman 


Dale E. Sharp 


Newly appointed executive vice 
presidents of Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York are THOMAS P. JERMAN 
and DALE E. SHARP. Both have been 
associated with the bank as vite 
presidents. WILLIAM BRADEN has 
been advanced from assistant treas- 
urer to second vice president. 


CLINTON C. JOHNSON, HOWARD W. 
MCCALL and WILLIAM S. RENCHARD, 
former vice presidents of the 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
have been advanced to the office of 
executive vice president. KNUD H. 
OTT, a national bank examiner since 
1929, has been appointed an assist- 
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dent of the Security Trust Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., and William R. 
Chapman, vice president and di- 
rector of the Midland National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robert Morris Associates is the 
national association of bank loan 
officers and credit men. The or- 
ganization is made up of more than 
2400 bank loan officers and credit 
men representing 21 chapters, with 
a membership of almost 800 banks 
in the United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. 


ant vice president. MISS META F. 
TAYLOR who has been serving as 
secretarial assistant to the president 
was made an assistant secretary. 


Edwards & Hanly, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, has 
announced that JOHN C. CRONIN, 
GEORGE M. CORNING and ROBERT W. 
TERRY will be resident partners in 
the firm’s new Jackson Heights 
(Long Island), New York, branch. 


WM. R. GERSTNECKER, treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
elected a director of Tradesmens 
Bank and Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Recent promotions at Industrial 
National Bank of Providence, (R.1.) 
include: JOHN J. CUMMINGS, JR. and 
HENRY F. TINGLEY, JR. from assistant 
vice president to vice president; 
LEWIS BOLTON, EDWARD H. JENISON 
and HENRY F. KOLLER to assistant 
vice president and CHARLES H. H. 
LANG to trust officer. FREDRICK B. 


MUMFORD has been named manager 
of the Slater office succeeding RALPH 
W. CHILDS who was transferred to a 
new assignment at the Main Office. 


ROBERT M. ANDERSON was recently 
named assistant vice president’ of 
the First National Bank of Arizona. 
Their newest branch, the 23rd, will 
be under the management of KEITH 
EVANS who has been with First Na- 
tional since 1920. 


The promotion of EDWARD A. AMAR 
to vice president and of FRANK J. 
BASILE and JOSEPH J. KNECHT to 
assistant vice president was re- 
cently announced by The National 
Bank of Commerce in New Orleans. 
At the same time J. KENNETH BUT- 
LER and M. J. ROUSSEAU were named 
assistant cashiers and R. J. EMMER 
was advanced from assistant trust 
officer to trust officer. 


OLIVER C. HART has been elected 
vice president and JOSEPH F. BOT- 
DORF, JR., has been named assistant 
cashier of The Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


when yeu thank of Japan 
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MITSUBISHI 
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MEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 
BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 
11) Broadway, New York 6.N Y 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
82, King William St London, EC 4 


Correspondents all over the world 
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Sanford L. Smith 


A. M, Twomey 


Formerly a trust officer in the 
Corporate Trust Division of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York, SANFORD L. SMITH was 
advanced to the office of vice presi- 
dent. 


A. M. TWOMEY who was recently 
promoted to a vice president was 
also selected to head the Officer 
Placement department at Bank of 
America’s San Francisco headquar- 
ters. Other promotions in the official 
staff include HERMAN O. EVANSON, 
PATRICK R. BYRNE, THEODORE A. 
GRIFFINGER and LAWRENCE H. PRAGER 
to assistant vice presidencies. 


HERBERT C. MOSELEY has been 
elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of senior vice president at the 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond. Mr. 
Moseley previously held the titles 
of vice president and branch co- 
ordinator. 


The Marine Midland Trust Co. of 
New York recently announced the 
election of HALDAN E. CONNOR to the 
office of assistant vice president. He 
will be associated with the com- 
mercial banking division at the 
Main Office. 


The First National Bank, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. is broadening its 
top management with the addition 
of the office of executive vice presi- 
dent. The new post has been filled 
by ERNEST J. BARBER, who at one 
time was associated with the First 
National Bank of Dallas. 


JOHN A. MOORHEAD has succeeded 
GOODRICH LOWRY as executive vice 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. 
Lowry left the bank to become 
president of Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion. HENRY T. RUTLEDGE has filled 
the vacancy created by the ad- 


Minneapolis. 
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vancement of Mr. Moorhead as 
president, of Northwestern Bank 
Building Co., real estate subsidiary 
of the bank. 


In connection with his appoint- 
ment to assistant cashier of The 
First National City Bank of New 
York, CHARLES E. HARRIS has been 
assigned to the Caribbean District, 
Overseas Division. At the same time 
ARTHUR J. STEWART was named 
manager of the bank’s 111th Street 
office. 


HENRY J. JENSEN has joined Bache 
& Co. as manager of the municipal 
bond department in the firm’s Chi- 
cago office. 


The Trust Company of Georgia 
has announced the’ promotion of 
three men: ROBERT M. BRAY to as- 
sistant vice president and CLARK 
HOWELL, JR. to assistant secretary 
in the Bond Department, and ADLAI 
S. GROVE, JR. to assistant trust offi- 
cer. 


Thomas M. Barnes Barney W. Slayden 


THOMAS MARSHALL BARNES and 
BARNEY W. SLAYDEN were recently 
appointed assistant cashiers in the 
Correspondent Bank Department of 
the First American National Bank 
of Nashville. 


Bank Turns Historian 


The Hillside National Bank, Hill- 
side, N.J. (Resources $27 million) 
has been doing a noteworthy job 
of preparing for enclosure with its 
monthly statements leaflets dealing 
with the sundry phases of the his- 
tory of the Township of Hillside. 
The bank’s staff has done the neces- 
sary research work and writing. The 
subjects dealt with had not been 
previously traced by any municipal 
historian and no prior effort had 
been made to compile the history for 
some 20 years. 















John G. Richards 


Edward J. Korbel 


JOHN G. RICHARDS has joined the 
staff of The Fort Worth National 
Bank as Petroleum Engineer in the 
Oil Loan Division. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. (N.Y.) 
has announced the election of BARRY 
T. LEITHEAD, president of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., to their Board 
of Directors. At the same time ED- 
WARD J. KORBEL was appointed a 
vice president. 


The Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia recently announced 
the appointment of LELAND W. RULE 
as an assistant vice president. Mr. 
Rule has been assigned to the 
Operations Department. 


The Chicago National Bank has 
announced the promotion of STAN- 
LEY FLETCHER from vice president 
to vice president and _ cashier, 
CHARLES F. COLLATZ was promoted 
from cashier to assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


The Loop’s REUBEN THORSON, gen- 
eral partner of Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, and GEORGE P. 
KENT, general partner of E. F. Hut- 
ton & Co., were elected directors 
of Growth Industry Shares, Inc. 


An open house which featured 
many appropriate exhibits marked 
the recent observance of the 100th 
anniversary of The First National 
Bank of Lawrence County, New 
Castle, Pa. 


The First National Bank in St. 
Louis recently advanced THOMAS F. 
STEPHENS from manager of the Real 
Estate Department to assistant vice 
president and named OREN F. MIL- 
LER, JR., assistant cashier. 


Recent appointments in the offi- 
cial staff of The Bank of New York, 
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include: ALBIN R. WENZEL, assistant | 


vice president and W. J. LEETE, as- 


sistant treasurer in the banking | 


department; JOHN FISCHER and 


ROBERT L. EDWARDS, assistant vice | 


presidents, Foreign Department; 


RAYMOND W. HAMMELL and HENRY | 


C. VAN RENSSELAER, assistant secre- 
taries in the Investment Depart- 
ment. Mr. Wenzel will represent the 


bank in Pennsylvania and New | 


Jersey. 


Albin R. Wenzel John Fischer 


Robert L. Edwards Philip L. Butler 


PHILIP L. BUTLER has been elected 
a vice president and WILBUR HILDE- 


BRANDT an assistant vice president | 


of the LaSalle National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 


ROBERT T. SHINKLE has been named 
Bank of America’s assistant general 
counsel at their San Francisco head- 


“You must be wrong about our credit rating! 
It certainly must be good . . . we owe every- 
one in town.” 
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Have sleigh—will travel 


Put him to work for you right now. 


He’s helped a lot of banks around the country get new 
customers ... new accounts... simply by installing 
a Christmas Club. 

You'll be surprised how many more people enter your 
door every day ... make regular payments... discover 
your other banking services. 

There are a number of Christmas Club Systems to 
choose from. Rand M€Nally is a particularly good 
one. Their unique new Clubtroller system speeds 
handling, cuts costs, eliminates the need for ledger 
cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


Rand M¢Nally & Company, Christmas Club Division, 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 











quarters. He will have administra- was promoted from assistant cash- 

tive supervision of the bank’s legal ier to assistant vice president. Mr. 

department in Northern California. Cavin has been with the bank for 
35 years and Mr. Broberg joined 

GEORGE H. CAVIN, a vice president the organization in 1926. 

of the First National Bank of Ari- 

zona, was recently named loan Two additional assistant cashiers, 

supervisor. At the same time c. w. JACK V. SANDERS and LEWIS E. GAM- 

BROBERG, an assistant vice president MON, have been named by the First 

became manager of the First Phoe- National Bank and Trust Co. of 

nix Branch, and ROBERT D. WILLIAMS’ _ Tulsa. 
































































CALENDAR OF EVENTS 








AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 











Dec. 1-3—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 














1956 
Jan. 16-18—Eighth National Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, il. 
Jan. 30-31—Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Feb. 6-8—Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. C. 
Mar. 5-7—Savings & Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, N. Y. C. 
Mar. 19-21—Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 21-24—Eighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calit. 













































STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Nov. 17-19—Arizona, Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 








1956 
Apr. 10-12—Georgia, General Oglethorpe, Savannah 
Apr. 12-14—Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 
Apr. 22-24—Lovisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 
May 2-5—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 3-4—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
May 3-5—South Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 
May  8-10—Ohio 7, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
May 9-11—Kansas, Topeka 
May 1C—Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
May 11-15—Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 13-15—Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
May 13-15—Texas, Statler-Hilton, Dallas 
May 16-17—Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
May 18-19—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
May 18-19—North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Williston 
May 19-26—North Carolina, Cruise to Havana & Nassau, SS Queen of Bermuda 
May 20-22—California, Coronado Hotel, Coronado 
May 21-23—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
May 21-23—AMississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
May 23-25—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 








































































































OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Nov. 12—The American Safe Deposit Association, executive committee meeting, 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Nov. 13-16—Robert Morris Associates, Dallas, Texas 

Nov. 14-18—Financial Public Relations Association, 40th annual convention, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

Nov. 16-18—Association of Stock Exchange Firms, Board of Governors, New York City. 

Nov. 27- 


Dec. 2—Investment Bankers Association of America, Annual Convention, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Fla. 



























































1956 
Apr. 16-18—NABAC Northern Regional Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
Apr. 23-25—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 7-9—NABAC Southern Regional Convention, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 
May 23-26—NABAC Western Regional Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 17-20—NABAC Thirty Second National Convention, The Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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THESE NATIONAL TELLERS MACHINES provide The West End National Bank with a 


: ' THE WEST END NATIONAL BANK OF SHAMOKIN, PA., 
“new high”’ in better service and customer relations. 


where a 100% National System returns “real divi- 
dends.”’ 


“Our 100% C&halional System 


pays for itself every 3 years 


through many savings in operating costs!” 


—The West End National Bank of Shamokin, Shamokin, Pa. 


Here is what a 
banker, who has 
had several years 
to evaluate a 100% 
National System, 
says about its per- 
formance: ‘Since 
the change from 
our former meth- 
ods to a complete 
MR. C. HENRY RUM- ° 

seroer, Vice Presi- National System, 
dent & Cashier we have realized 

substantial savings in many ways. 
‘We now have more efficient utili- 
zation of valuable bank personnel and 
our National equipment has given 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


our bank a ‘new high’ in better cus- 
tomer relations. In reviewing time 
studies of our former methods com- 
pared with our modern National Sys- 
tem, we found that we have saved an 
average of 47% in time required by 
bank personnel in the performance of 
their duties. Also, savings in sta- 
tionery, maintenance and deprecia- 
tion costs, overtime, and other costs, 
have amounted to real dividends. 
‘‘We know that our 100% National 
System paysforitself every three years 
through these many savings in oper- 
ating costs. We feel that such a system 
will provideany bank with anexcellent, 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


efficient and economical operation.” 

In your bank, too, a National Sys- 
tem can cut costs, speed up and in- 
crease the efficiency of your opera- 
tion, while it pays for itself in a 
surprisingly short time. Why not let 
your nearby National representative, 
a trained systems analyst, show you 
how much Nationals can save you. 
There is no obligation, of course. Call 
him today. He’s listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. 
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Mr. Johnson's bills are paid... 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 


i 


Some people still spend hours walking and waiting in line to pay 
bills... but more and more walk only as far as the mailbox. It’s 
so much easier and safer to pay by check! But the service your 
bank’s checks give your customers need not stop there. Not when 
they are lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers. With them 
you can give your customers the satisfaction that goes with using 
a product of obviously fine quality... quality that also does jus- 
tice to your bank. Why not investigate La Monte Safety Papers 
now? For over 80 years, they have been the first choice of a 
majority of the country’s leading banks. 


A Check Paper All Your Own — Thousands of banks and many of the larger corpo- 
rations use La Monte Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the 
paper itself. Such wwotvipuaALizep check paper provides maximum protection against 
both alteration and counterfeiting — makes identification positive. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
. or we will gladly send them direct. 
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